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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOT WATER HEATING © 


AT MUCH LOWER COST 


If you contemplate installing a heating system, it will be to your 
interest to investigate the 


Honeywell System of Hot Water Heating | 


before placing your contract. It is not only the cheapest system to install, but 2 
by far the most sightly, efficient, responsive and economical system on the * 
market. It contains one-third less water and heats one-third quicker witha 4 
resultant saving in fuel. The water circulates from the boiler to the radiators * 
from three to five times faster than in the old style system, hence quick resulley 3; 
from firing with a minimum loss of heat in transmission. 








No large, unsightly piping through the rooms with this simple system, | 
Owing tot e very rapid circulation of the water three-quarter inch pipes are 
amply large to supply any sized radiator on the upper floors. 


Every Radiator heats perfectly with the water at a temperature as low as 85 
degrees, which can be increased to a temperature of 240 degrees (hotter than,” 
steam) wethout borling inside of a few minutes, giving the system the efficiency 4 
of steam at 10 lbs. pressure to meet extremely cold weather, while retaining all ” 
the valuable features of the mild temperatures of hot water. 


Over 6,000 Systems Installed in 1907 


Endorsed and sold by the leading manufacturers of heating materials. by 
Free engineering advice given the trade on all installations. Failures atsom 
lutely guaranteed against. 
if yen have an unsatisfactory job of hot water heating, we can cure it ata 
very small cost and without remodeling. 
rite us for full information regarding this eminently successful system” 
that is revolutionizing hot water heating. 


HONEYWELL HEATING SPECIALTY CO. 
Plant and General Offices e e e ° Wabash, Indiana ~ 
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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 


PENTECOST 


PEACE 


“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth.”—John xiv, 27. 


Theme.—Through the Holy Ghost we receive peace from Jesus, 
namely : 
I. Peace with God. 
2. Peace with ourselves. 
3. Peace with our neighbor. 

Introduction.—In to-day’s Gospel we are promised something 
great and glorious: God the Father and the Son will abide with us; 
the Spirit of God will remind, teach and comfort us, Christ will 
give us peace. “Peace I leave with you.” To-day, therefore, is 
the feast of our close reunion with God; we are recreated through 
the Holy Ghost; this is the feast of peace. Let us consider how 
Christians may obtain this peace through the Holy Ghost. 

I. Without the Holy Ghost there can be no peace with God; 
through the Holy Ghost there is imparted to us faith, love, hope, 
grace, virtue; therefore peace with God. 

(a) He who does not believe in the Holy Ghost, His inspirations 
and His teachings, has no confidence and no hope, he is delivered to 
uncertainty, and therefore he has no peace. He who believes con- 
fides and trusts in God, and so has true peace with God. 

(b) Without the Holy Ghost there can be no love of God, there- 
fore no devotion, no prayer. Self-love and pride will rule and 
bring dissatisfaction and discord. He who loves God through the 
Holy Ghost will receive the peace of God, a peace which the world 
can not give. 
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(c) Without fortitude and confidence inspired by the Holy Ghost 
the fear of sin committed will haunt the deathbed. “There is no 
peace to the wicked” (Isa. xlviii, 22). ‘And the way of peace they 
have not known” (Ps. xiii, 3). Through the Holy Ghost we re- 
ceive the grace of repentance, and with it the hope of a better life, 
and so we die in peace. 

II. (a) The sinner experiences an inward struggle. The spirit 
and the flesh in him wrestle for mastership; he has no peace. Ask 
the devotees of sin whether they find gratification and peace in their 
debauches. If they will speak the truth they will admit that they are 
far from it. 

(b) The virtuous man has, through the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
the right spirit reigning in him. - St. Chrysologus says: “Peace is 
the surest indication of a good conscience.” And St. Alphonsus of 
Ligouri tells us: “He that would desire to possess internal peace 
must first conquer his unruly passions.” Peace reigns in the house 
of God. Therefore if we are temples of the Holy Ghost we are 
possessed of peace. 

III. That peace can not abide where the Holy Ghost has been 
driven out by sin is proved by the discord in many families where 
the practice of virtue has given way to strife, neglect and vice. 
We may see the same among neighbors, who do not lead a godfear- 
ing life. There is no peace. The operation of the Holy Ghost is 
lacking. St. Paul: “Why should there not be one heart where there 
is one faith? Why not one mind where there is one God?” 

(b) If we possess the Holy Ghost we are well disposed toward 
all mankind, and act toward them accordingly. We live in peace 
with them even if others offend and injure us. Keep peace for the 
love of God, so that after our life here is ended we may partake of 
the reward promised by Our Lord to the peaceful, who shall be 
called children of God. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 


THE DIVINE NAMES 


“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. xxviii, 19. 


Theme.—The three divine names are: 
1. The essence of our holy faith. 
2. The well spring of true virtue. 
3. The source of our consolation and the pledge of our hap- 
piness. 

Introduction.—By our belief in the Holy Trinity we separate 
ourselves from pagans, Jews and Mohammedans, and by dedicating 
this day to the commemoration of the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
we give solemn expression to this faith. What are the three divine 
names of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost to us? 

I. There are in use by the Church several forms of creed: The 
Apostles’ Creed, which we learned in school from our Cate- 
chism; the Nicene Creed, said during Holy Mass, and the Triden- 
tine Creed, which emphasizes the principal teachings of the Catholic 
Church against the errors of Protestants. The shortest profession 
of our faith is: I believe in God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, or, I believe in the three divine Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
This profession includes that I believe in God the Father, His 
divine nature and His works; in Our Lord, the Redeemer, His 
teachings and institutions; in the Holy Ghost and His work. This 
includes all Christian truths. In the words: “I believe in the three 
divine Persons” the Christian faith is expressed in the shortest 
form. We can believe in the Holy Trinity even though we can never 
comprehend the mystery. We even must believe in it, for Jesus 
says: “Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Therefore Our Lord, and the Holy Ghost, 
as also the Father must be God. With the profession of this belief, 
expressed in the sign of the Cross, we begin all prayers and cere- 
monies of divine service, as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, Vespers, 
the Way of the Cross, morning and evening prayers, etc. A fre- 
quent renewal of our belief in God and the Holy Trinity is most 
salutary and beneficial. St.- Augustine exhorts us to affirm our 
creed every morning and evening and often during the day. 

II. The pagans practised many virtues because experience and 
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wisdom taught them how health and welfare are promoted by a 
virtuous life. The Jews practised virtue because they feared the 
consequences of breaking the laws. The good Christian, however, 
avoids sin and performs good works out of love for his heavenly 
Father, out of gratitude toward the Saviour, and in honor of the 
Holy Ghost; because our heavenly Father created us, Our Lord 
died for our salvation, and the Holy Ghost enlightens and guides 
and sanctifies us. 

Let us consider some virtues that are produced by the faith in the 
Holy Trinity. 

(a) By belief in this unfathomable mystery we subject our rea- 
son in something which we do not readily understand, to the revealed 
word of God. 

(b) We are encouraged to pray because we pray to God the 
Father in the words of Our Lord and through the grace of the 
Holy Ghost. 

(c) Obedience toward our heavenly Father is awakened in us by 
the example of Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, who fulfilled the 
mission given them by the Father. 

(d) Humility is increased when we realize that we are the weak 
and insignificant creatures of the Father, that Our Lord died on the 
Cross because of our iniquities, and that without the Holy Ghost 
we can not become or remain virtuous. 

(e) Christian virtue is’ exercised when we remember that all 
men are, like ourselves, children of the heavenly Father, brothers 
and heirs of Christ, and temples of the Holy Ghost. 

III. (a) It is consoling to know that almighty God is protect- 
ing us, that He is our loving Father, that He is ready in His divine 
mercy to forgive us our trespasses if we sorrowfully return to Him. 

(b) It is consoling to know that Jesus Christ has brought divine 
truth to us from heaven, that He has again made us children of 
God, opened heaven for us, etc. 

(c) It is consoling to know that the Holy Ghost governs the 
Church of God, preserves her from error, inspires and strengthens 
her, etc. 

Let us, therefore, praise the glorious mystery of the Holy Trinity 
and frequently avow our faith in God and His three divine Persons, 
until at the end of time our faith will be rewarded by admission to 
the presence of the Holy Trinity. 
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Sacraments ? 





of the Holy Eucharist. 
3. Because they claim that they are not worthy. 









Sacraments. 









doth it profit a man,” etc. 
















benefit mind and soul. 






it. What may we say of such Catholics? 





Tue NEGLECT TO RECEIVE THE SACRAMENTS FREQUENTLY 


1. Because they give preference to their daily occupation. 
2. Because they claim that they do not comprehend the mystery 
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“For my flesh is meat indeed; and my blood is drink indeed.”—John vi, 56. 


Theme.—Why do many people fail to come frequently to the 


Introduction—Holy Communion is not received as frequently 
as it should be, not as frequently as the great mystery warrants, or 
as men need it, or as the Church desires, or as Jesus demands it 
when He said: “My flesh is meat indeed,” etc. Let us discuss 
the reasons that keep people away from a frequent reception of the 


I. Many are so wrapped up in their occupations that they say 
they have no time. What may we say of such Catholics? 

(a) It is safe to say that no one has so much work to do that he 
can not find time to receive the Sacraments. People who give this 
excuse usually have sufficient time for recreation and amusement. 
The salvation of our souls is the most important occupation. “What 


(b) The duties of our station in life are important, but the duties 
of the Christian life are more important. With a little good will 
and earnest effort neither need be neglected for the other. 

(c) If we fulfil our duties as Christjans, unite ourselves with 
Jesus, and strengthen ourselves through Him, our duties become 
lighter, more fruitful, and pleasing to God. He who keeps the 
Sabbath holy finds himself in better shape, mentally and physically, 
for the work of the week. He who says his morning prayers and 
frequently attends Holy Mass will find himself encouraged to work 
with the Grace of God, and the consciousness of being at peace with 
God will benefit him in the discharge of his daily duties. 
same and greater measure will the reception of the Sacraments 


In the 


II. Many say the mystery is too deep. They can not understand 
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(a) According to their reasoning we could not dare to do many 
other things. There are many mysteries surrounding us in nature. 
How plants grow is a mystery for instance, how nourishment changes 
into flesh and blood; while we see the effect of electricity, nobody 
has yet discovered what it is. 

(b) Our holy faith obliges us to believe in the divine presence of 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 

(c) We must humble ourselves and accept the word of the Lord. 

III. Some say they do not consider themselves worthy; but 
there is generally some other reason back of this excuse. 

(a) They do not, perhaps, desire to better themselves. They 
know that with Jesus in their heart they will be expected to become 
better, and they do not want to. They are addicted to sinful ways 
and habits, and would rather serve the devil than God. 

(b) They are unwilling to place themselves in the right state of 
mind and conscience for the reception of the Sacraments. They 
are possessed of spiritual indifference. 

(c) Earnest-minded persons who realize their nothingness be- 
fore God also remember that they can wipe out their sins by 
penance, and that Jesus instituted the blessed Sacraments not for 


angels, but for sinful yet penitent men, that by their use they may 
work their salvation. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Our DEALINGS WITH SINNERS 


“And the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying: This man re- 
ceiveth sinners and eateth with them.”—Luke xv, 2. 


Theme.—How should we act toward sinners? 
1. We should love them. 
2. We should avoid harmful association with them. 
3. We should try to reform them. 

Introduction—To the question how Christians should act toward 
sinners the example and teaching of Jesus gives the answer. 
Just as He has done, and as He would do were He in our position, 
so also must we do, then we shall not err. There is the difference, 
however, that Jesus as God could not be contaminated by sin, there- 
fore He could associate with the sinner without the danger that 
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may threaten us. How, then, should we act toward the sinner, after 
the example of Jesus? 

I. Jesus loved the sinner. He came to this earth because of 
him. He gave His Precious Blood for the sinner. Hence we must 
love the sinner. What claim have sinners upon our love? 

(a) Their souls are of great value; they are the creatures and 
images of God, like ourselves purchased by the Blood of Jesus 
Christ and called to be heirs of the heavenly kingdom. 

(b) They are in need of our love. They are most unfortunate, 
therefore we must have sympathy with them. They need our 
prayer. To forgive an offense is the supreme act of charity, and 
this act we can practise toward sinners. 

(c) This love of sinners is the most pure and unselfish. Good 
and virtuous persons attract us and we may enjoy their society, 
but the sinner, on the contrary, repels us, and if, in spite of all this, 
we love him, then our love is certainly unselfish. 

(d) We must hate and detest sin and scandal; the person, how- 
ever, the sinner, we must love. To make this distinction may be 
difficult to many people, but it is taught by our Saviour’s example. 

II. Jesus shunned the hypocrites and the deceitful. In many 
cases also we must flee them. But how can this agree with the 
love of them? 

(a) If the sinner realizes that he is avoided by decent people, he 
often comes to his senses, and his eyes are opened to the hideous- 
ness of his ways. While we should love the sinner, we are not 
expected to make an intimate friend of him. 

(b) It is necessary to avoid a person inclined to sin, especially if 
our presence or company may become an occasion for sin to him. 
So, for instance, we must avoid an intemperate man, if he would 
make our call an excuse for excesses. 

(c) If a sinner is unresponsive to admonitions a great deal of 
prudence must be used in dealing with him. Uncautious or untimely 
interfering may only make matters worse. 

(d) It is our duty to love ourselves as well as to love our neigh- 
bor. True self-love consists mainly in avoiding sin, in shunning the 
harmful company of the wicked. 

III. Jesus Christ came to sinful mankind in order to save it. 
What He did we must do. We must reasonably use our opportuni- 
ties to draw sinful men from their bad ways and seek to save them. 

(a) In heaven there is infinite joy over a sinner who does penance; 
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let us help to lead erring souls to penance, so that we may partake 
of the heavenly joy. We can perform no greater good than to 
bring back the sinner to the path of virtue. 

Let us, therefore, direct our Christian charity most especially to 
those who have been so unfortunate as to fall into sinful habits. 
It is not for us to judge and censure them. As we expect mercy 
and leniency from the divine Judge, so must we exercise mercy and 
indulgence to our neighbor. 








AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





Il. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments’ 


XXX. FASTING AND ABSTINENCE 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
- daily, and follow me. For whoever will save his life shall lose 
; for he that shall lose his life for my sake shall save it.”—St. Luke ix, 
4 24. 
“Unless you do penance, you shall all likewise perish.”—St. Luke xiii, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Bodily Mortification Taught by Natural Law—The most 
ancient peoples recognized the spiritual benefit of bodily mortification; 
including restriction as to food. The necessity of this for spirituality 
taught them by the voice of conscience, or as a tradition from the primi- 
tive revelation. 

Needful Because of the Fall_——Man, before the fall, had supernatural 
or preternatural gifts. Result of the preternatural gift was that the 
bodily appetite could not cloud the reason, nor carry away the will. 
This harmony disturbed by the fall; hence the necessity of keeping down 
the desires of the body by mortification. St. Paul’s description of the 
rebellion of the flesh against the spirit (Rom. viti, 21-24) and his remedy 
for it (I Cor. ix, 24, 25, 27). 

The Law of the Church—Church interprets and determines the 
mode of fulfilling the natural law by her “Commandments or Precepts.” 

Examples Followed by the Church—The Church follows the ex- 
ample of the Church of the Old Testament, of our blessed Lord, and of 
the Apostles. Instances from Holy Scripture, viz., Tobias (xii, 8). David, 
Esther (xiv, 2). The Hebrew people. Our blessed Lord. Probable rea- 
son why He did not lay down definite rules (S. Matt. vi, 16-18). The 
Apostles and first disciples (Acts xiii, 2-3 and xiv, 22). Early Christians. 

Benefits of Fasting—Summed up in Lenten preface of Mass and 
St. Thomas Aquinas (2, 2nd, 147, i), viz., Repression of vice; elevation 
of soul; acquisition of virtue; satisfaction; merit. Contrast between 
Christian and heathen austerity. 

Need of Mortification for All.—Proved by words of texts. Substi- 
tutes for fasting and abstinence; viz., abstinence from drink. Almsgiv- 
ing, prayer and meditation. 


Bodily Mortification Taught by the Natural Law.—Many cen- 
turies before the foundation of the Catholic Church, dear brethren 
in Jesus Christ, the benefit of fasting and abstinence, that is, of 
restriction in regard either to the quantity or quality of food, was 
recognized by mankind. 





* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
previous volume. 
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The most ancient peoples have instinctively practised self-denial 
in this matter, not only because they considered it beneficial to 
health, but because they saw in it a means of subduing the animal 
part of human nature to that nobler spiritual element which they 
were conscious of possessing. Moreover, they made use of this 
practise with the full persuasion that by it they could make satis- 
faction for their sins, appease the wrath of the Deity, and obtain 
blessings from heaven.’ 

Nor were they wrong. Overloaded as were their religious be- 
liefs with the most monstrous error and superstition, they yet re- 
tained elements of truth—truth taught them by the voice of con- 
science, which is the voice of God Himself speaking to us; or of 
truth that had come down to them from the far-off revelation made 
by the Almighty to primitive man—a survival, though distorted— 
of the religion of patriarchal times. This universal recognition, 
even by heathen nations, of the religious efficacy of fasting and 
abstinence, should be no slight argument in favor of the Catholic 
practise for those who so often denounce that practise as wrong. 
Could it be shown, indeed, that with the advent of our divine Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Christian religion which He came to found, 
that the practise of fasting and abstinence was discountenanced 
under the new law of grace, there would be ground for its rejection 
as a ceremonial observance of the Mosaic law now no longer 
binding upon us, or as a mere heathen superstition that we are 
better without. But when we find, as we do find, that far from 
being abolished with the old law, it was adopted by our blessed 
Lord Himself, followed by the Apostles, in use amongst their im- 
mediate successors, and, finally, developed into a law and command- 
ment by God’s holy Church, we are bound to see in the custom 
of fasting amongst all peoples, not a result of superstition and 
error, but of the teachings of the law of God written in their 
hearts; and that in spite of the superstitious elements that un- 
doubtedly have supervened in the case of heathen cults. 

Needful Because of the Fall.—And, in truth, dear brethren, the 
ability, nay the necessity of bodily mortification, of which fasting 
and abstinence are seen to be in the nature of things a most effica- 
cious form, arises from the sad fact of the fall of man. 

Before the fall, human nature, in the persons of our first parents, 
was endowed with two kinds of gifts, above and beyond what was 
essential to the nature of man as such. Some of those gifts we 
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term “supernatural,” or lifting man to a higher plane; the others 
are called “preternatural.” The latter, whilst conferring upon us 
some endowment beyond what belongs to our essential being as 
human, does not pertain to the higher, supernatural life. Thus, 
divine grace is a supernatural gift; immunity from bodily death is 
one instance of a preternatural gift. Amongst the preternatural 
gifts conferred upon Adam and Eve, was one which in theological 
language is known as the gift of “integrity.” By this gift the pas- 
sions were entirely subjected to man’s reason and will. There 
was then no danger of the bodily appetites rebelling against the 
spirit, clouding the reason, and carrying with them that noble 
faculty of will that ought to be moved only by what is reasonable 
and right. Since the fall our passions and bodily appetites both 
can and do rise in furious revolt, hiding from reason what is right, 
leading our wills astray after sensual pleasure in all its forms. Not 
one of us, however good, is wholly free from the sharp struggle 
that ensues from the disturbance of that harmony which reigned 
in our nature before sin came into the world. Does not St. Paul 
cry out, voicing the experience of all who strive to serve God, 
“When I have a will to do good, evil is present with me. For I 
am delighted with the law of God, according to the inward man; 
but I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of 
my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my mem- 
bers” (Rom. vii, 21-24). And in another place the same holy 
Apostle tells us the remedy that he makes use of: “I chastise my 
body and bring it into subjection; lest, perhaps, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should become a castaway.” And in 
the same place he compares the Christian to an athlete in training 
for a race: “So run that you may obtain; and everyone that 
striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself from all things; and 
they, indeed, that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an 
incorruptible one” (I Cor. ix, 24, 25, 27). 

The Law of the Church—In laying down, then, detailed laws 
for fasting and abstinence, the Church is simply exercising that 
prerogative which, amongst others, pertains to her as representative 
of God and interpreter of the law of Revelation; the prerogative 
and the duty, I mean, of determining for us the mode in which 
we are to fulfil those general obligations that in our frailty we 
should be apt to neglect were they left without such determination. 
Thus she determines for us the precise way in which we are to 
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fulfil the general duties of setting apart some notable time for 
God’s worship; of making use of the means of grace; of self- 
denial and mortification. This she has done by laying down what 
we know as “the Commandments of the Church,” of which the law 
of fasting and abstinence is one. 

The Examples Followed by the Church.—In regard to this law 
or commandment of the Church, she is following, as I have already 
intimated to you, the example of the Church of the Old Testa- 
ment, of her divine Master Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Apostles. 

“Prayer is good with fasting and alms, more than to lay up 
treasures of gold,” said the angel to Tobias and his son (Tobias 
xii, 8), and even to our non-Catholic friends who have rejected the 
Book of Tobias from their Bible we can bring this forward as a 
proof of Jewish practise. David fasted with prayer to obtain 
from God the life of his child. Queen Esther, when she “had re- 
course to the Lord” on behalf of her people, “laid away her royal 
apparel, put on garments suitable for weeping and mourning; in- 
stead of divers precious ointments she covered her head with ashes 
and she humbled her body with fasts” (Esth. xiv, 2). The 
people of Israel had their fastdays appointed by God; first the tenth 
day of the seventh month, and afterward, in the days of their cap- 
tivity, the fasts of the fourth, fifth and tenth months (Zach. viii, 
19). Our Divine Lord, though all-sinless, fasted forty days and 
forty nights before entering upon His ministry; and he did it for 
an example to us, and as part of His meritorious work for our 
salvation. It is true that we do not read in the Gospels of His 
having personally imposed detailed laws concerning fasting or ab- 
stinence upon His disciples; but He plainly foretold that they 
would fast after He Himself had ceased to be visibly present 
among them. “The days will come when the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them, and then they shall fast.” When and how 
His followers should fast, our blessed Lord left to the decision 
of His Church, who acts in His name and by His authority. We 
may well suppose that He abstained from commanding His fol- 
lowers to fast during His life on earth because of the abuses com- 
mitted at that time by those of whom He spoke when He said to 
His disciples, “When you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad. For 
they disfigure their faces, that they may appear to men to fast. 
Amen, I say to you, they have received their reward. But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy face; that thou 
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appear not to men to fast, but to thy Father who is in secret; and 
thy Father who is in secret will repay thee” (St. Matt. vi, 16-18). 

That the Apostles and first Christians fasted we know from two 
passages in the Acts of the Apostles. The first relates the sending 
forth of Saul and Barnabas on their missionary journey. We read 
that the Apostles and the “prophets” and “doctors” with them, 
were “ministering to the Lord and fasting” (Acts xiii, 2, 3). The 
other passage relates to the ordination of priests: “And when they 
had ordained to them priests in every church, and had prayed with 
fasting, they commended them to the Lord in whom they believed” 
(ib. xiv, 22). 

From the early history of Christianity we learn that the example 
of our blessed Lord and the Apostles was followed; and that the 
practise of fasting, though it differed in details at various times 
and in various places, was recognized from Apostolic times as an 
important Christian duty. In course of time the duty was enforced 
by a law imposed by the divinely derived authority of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

Enough has already been said to show that fasting and abstinence 
are no empty superstitious observance, but a salutary religious prac- 
tise, definitely approved by Almighty God, inculcated both by word 
and example by Our Lord Jesus Christ, taught by the Apostles, and 
in use from the beginning of her long history by the Church 
Catholic. 

The Benefits of Fasting and Abstinence.—We will now more par- 
ticularly enquire into the reasons for fasting and abstaining, and 
see wherein consists the benefit of them for our souls. 

In the Lenten Preface of the Mass, Holy Church sums up the 
spiritual utility of fasting in these words, which apply, of course, 
to abstinence also: “Deus, qui corporali, jejunio vitia comprimis, 
mentem elevas, virtuem largiris et praemia.”—“God, who through 
bodily fasting dost repress our vices, lift up our minds, and givest 
virtue and reward.” 

“We fast,” says St. Thomas Aquinas (2 2d, 147, i), “chiefly 
for three reasons: First, in order to repress fleshly concupiscence ; 
wherefore the Apostle says, ‘In fastings: in chastity,’ since chastity 
is preserved by fasting . . . Secondly, we fast in order that 
the mind may be the more easily lifted up to the thought of 
heavenly things . . . ; and thirdly, we fast in order to make 
satisfaction for our sins; whence it is written in the Prophet Joel: 
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“Be converted to me with all your heart, in fasting and in weep- 
ing, and in mourning’ ” (Joel ii, 12). 

To sum up this testimony of holy Church and the great Doc- 
tor, St Thomas—by means of fasting, practised with a good and 
religious motive, with due regard to the rules of prudence and dis- 
cretion, and under the guidance of those whom the Church ap- 
points as our directors in such matters, we repress the evil appe- 
tites of the body, and so destroy vice; we render easier, by repres- 
sion of our animal nature, that approach of the soul to God, and 
that meditation on divine things which is so essential to sanctity, 
and in some degree, at least, even to salvation; finally we attain 
to virtue, satisfy for past sins, and merit a great reward which 
consists not only in the remission of temporal punishment, but 
also in a positive increase in that glory which we shall have in 
heaven. 

Such are the exalted objects put before us by holy Church as a 
reason for the law of fasting and abstinence that she has imposed 
upon us. How unjust, how utterly unfounded is that accusation of 
her enemies which would make her guilty of recommending a super- 
stitious and vain use of bodily mortification as being a good thing 
simply for its own sake; would make her guilty of the blasphemy, of 
regarding God our Father as a being who takes pleasure in the 
pain and suffering of His creatures—a Moloch who can be ap- 
peased only by voluntary self-destruction! Even in these days of 
so-called enlightenment this accusation is made, and made fre- 
quently ; and the Catholic saint or devout religious man or woman 
who follows out the practises of our holy religion is compared to 
the ignorant heathen who mutilates his body for the pleasure of his 
false gods. 

Dear brethren, it is not necessary for me to tell you how vast 
a difference there is between the practise of the Catholic Church 
in regard to bodily austerities, and those superstitious heathen 
usages on a level with which they are unfairly put by those who 
understand neither her spirit, nor her motives. 

While we need not accuse every heathen cult even of entirely 
losing sight of that original reason for bodily mortification, the 
tradition of which, though obscured and distorted, is the only thing 
that can account for the recognition of the practise in almost every 
religion, yet that obscurity and that distortion have been generally 
so great that the primitive idea has been grossly corrupted. Hence, 
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pain and suffering, self-inflicted, are looked upon by the votaries 
of heathen worship as ends in themselves; and their gods are 
represented as taking a cruel delight in those self-imposed punish- 
ments. Moreover, no bounds are set to the savage frenzy with 
which such self-torture is indulged in. It thus becomes not a rea- 
sonable, duly moderated religious act, but an irrational mania. In 
the Catholic Church, on the other hand, the motives of self-denial 
are good; the use is restricted and moderated by rules of prudence 
that are founded upon the experience of saints and spiritual men 
for centuries past. All is reasonable and moderate; and extreme 
austerity is not permitted but in those exceptional cases where an 
inspiration from on high clearly calls upon some servant of God to 
suffer more than others in a mysterious union with the all-atoning 
passion of Jesus Christ Our Saviour. 

Some Kind of Penance Necessary to All.—In these days, dear 
brethren, when life is lived in a hurry; when, for the majority, to 
gain a livelihood and to support a family means constant hard 
work and anxiety, the Church is very ready to release us from the 
obligation of fasting, and, in cases of ill-health, of abstinence also. 
But remember that the Church does not release us from the obliga- 
tion of repressing our appetites whenever they interfere 
with the well-being of our souls; she does not loose us from 
the obligation of lifting up our mind to the higher things, of 
cultivating virtue, of doing penance, of storing up merit against 
the day of the coming of the Lord. If, therefore, we are unable to 
fast or to abstain, we must assuredly do something else that will 
take the place of this particular form of self-denial. To all, what- 
ever their circumstance, our divine Lord has said, “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself.” To all who have sinned 
He says, “Unless you do penance, you shall . . ._ perish.” 
Something then we must do; and I will suggest to you as fitting 
substitute for fasting, if you are unable to fast, some good and 
holy practises. I say, dear brethren, if you are unable to fast; be- 
cause it would be very reprehensible to excuse ourselves too easily, 
and without real cause, from the commandment of the Church. 
Indeed, we-should not excuse ourselves. We should put the cir- 
cumstances of our case honestly and straightforwardly to the guide 
of our souls—our confessor, and follow his advice. 

If it be that we are really unable to fulfil the precept of fast- 
ing or of abstinence without injury to health, we shall do well to 
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fix upon something else in the way of self-denial that we will 
faithfully practise instead. 

And first amongst these substitutes for fasting I would place 
restriction, or, if possible, total abstinence on fasting days from 
alcoholic drink. It is a thing that, unless exceptional cases, can be 
abstained from not only without injury, but with positive benefit 
to health. Moreover, in our own days, with the ravages caused by 
over-indulgence in drink visible all around us, there are special 
reasons why a Catholic and a Christian should set a bright ex- 
ample of sobriety. Next I will place the Christian practise of alms- 
giving. Almsgiving, dear brethren, I mean, which we shall feel. 
It is not much to give to Almighty God from time to time a trifle 
of money, the loss of which we scarcely notice. Almsgiving which 
makes not the least difference to our expenditure on luxuries and 
pleasure is not worthy the name. 

Again, if we can not fast, we can pray. Some little addition to 
our devotional; a quarter of an hour spent in reading some pious 
book and lifting up our hearts to God in prayer as we read, is 
surely not beyond the power and opportunity of many who, perhaps, 
never think of employing their leisure in any such way. 

Dear brethren, I repeat it; if we do not fast, we must do some- 
thing ; something that will be real self-denial, real penance. 

And let us not think that this will deject us, or make us unhappy. 
No, indeed. By fasting and abstinence, if they are possible to us; 
by some other act of mortification if they are not, we shall acquire 
a spiritual peace and joy that those only know who take up the 
Cross and follow Jesus Christ; who, having suffered and endured 
together with Him and in union with Him, shall together with Him 
also be glorified. 
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XXXI. EASTER DUTY 


BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“Except you eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you.”—John vi, 54. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The prophecy of Simeon touching the infant Saviour veri- 
fied in the blessed Eucharist (Luke ti, 54). Christ came for the redemp- 
tion and salvation of all men. He did not come from the bosom of His, 
eternal Father for the fall or ruin of a single soul. Hence the ruin pre- 
dicted by holy Simeon will be brought on men through their wilful blind- 
ness and refusal to comply with the means left them to save their souls. 
They thus take occasion to their own ruin. 

II, The negligence of men in complying with the necessary means 
of salvation is nowhere more clearly manifested than in carelessness in 
approaching the holy table of Communion. In this divine institution our 
blessed Lord left special means to preserve the soul in grace. The words 
of promise of the blessed Eucharist as recorded in the Gospel of St. John 
(chap. vi) is a testimony of this truth. 

_The outward signs of the Sacraments symbolize the inward 
grace which they give. They give the grace which they signify. Hence 
the blessed Eucharist, instituted under the form of corporal food, should 
be received frequently, as corporal food is received frequently to pre- 
serve the physical energy of the body. 

IV. Frequent Communion was the practise of the primitive Church. 
And although the negligence of Christians obliged the Church to bind 
them by law to receive at least once a year, the spirit of the Church is 
still what it was in the early ages with regard to frequent Communion. 

V. The love of our blessed Lord manifested in the institution of this 
blessed Sacrament should actuate His followers to receive frequently. 
Love should be the first motive in receiving the Sacrament of eternal love. 


Imposing in its majestic grandeur the holy Temple of Jerusalem 
stood for centuries on the summit of Mount Moria. It was not 
the gorgeous edifice erected by the gifted son of David. Less 
magnificent in appearance it was also less favored than the Temple 
of Solomon as the repository of those sacred objects which told 
the story of Jehovah’s merciful dealings with his people. 

Lavishly furnished from an almost inexhaustible royal treasury ; 
with the richest gifts of the gold of Ophir; with the purest marble 
from the mines of Paros; with the rarest silver and priceless stones, 
and most costly woods, brought by the fleets of Israel and Tyre 
from the farthest lands, that first temple of God was specially 
blessed. There, in its inmost sanctuary, reposed the sacred Ark 
with its precious contents; the tables of the law, written in the 
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handwriting of God, and given amidst the thunder and smoke of 
Sinai; the miraculous rod, the symbol of the sacred priesthood, and 
the coveted title of the high priesthood of Aaron; and the vessel of 
manna, the cherished memorial of God’s merciful dealings with 
Israel—her deliverance from the land of bondage. These, together 
with the sacred fire, fanned by the breezes of the holy mountain; 
the oil of unction prepared by Moses; and the cloud of smoke which 
attested the presence of the divine Majesty—all passed away with 
the ancient Temple. But, with the absence of those sacred memo- 
rials, there was a blessing in store for the new Temple of Jerusalem 
which made it superior to the magnificent Temple of Solomon; 
for in it the predictions of Aggeus, the prophet, were to be fulfilled. 
The Messias Himself, the long expected of nations, was to appear 
there in person: “Who is left among you that saw this house in its 
first glory? And how do you see it now? Is it not in comparison 
to that as nothing in your eyes? . . . Yet now take courage 
. saith the Lord of hosts . . . and I will move all 
nations. And the desired of all nations shall come; and I will fill 
this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts . . . Great shall 
be the glory of this last house more than of the first, saith the 
Lord of hosts; and in this place I will give peace, saith the Lord 
of hosts” (Aggeus ii, 4-10). 

It was forty days after the wonderful things which happened on 
the first beautiful Christmas night, when in fulfilment of the Leviti- 
cal precept, which required the purification of mothers and ransom 
of the first born, the Blessed Virgin appeared within the sacred en- 
closure of the Temple with the divine child in her arms. Then was 
presented in the Temple its Lord and King, who sits on the arc of 
heaven. And the holy Simeon, divinely inspired, took the King- 
Messias, and gazing with prophetic vision through the screen which 
conceals the future from the gaze of man, pronounced his solemn 
prediction: “Behold, this child is set for the fall and for the 
resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall be con- 
tradicted” (Luke ii, 34). . 

Let us pause for a moment and reflect on the prophetic words 
of this holy man. Let us try to bring home to us their significance. 
Christ came for the redemption and salvation of all men. He did 
not come from the bosom of His Eternal Father to be the occasion 
of the fall or ruin of a single soul. In His all-embracing love He 
wills that all should be saved; and His sacrifice on Calvary, making 
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full and complete satisfaction to His Eternal Father for all sin, was 
offered for all. Hence, the ruin that will come to many on account 
of Him, as prophesied by the holy Simeon, will be brought on them 
through their wilful blindness and obstinacy in refusing to comply 
with the means He has left them to save their souls; and by not 
accepting His grace taking occasion to their fall and ruin. 

In no loving institution of God is this more manifest than in the 
sacred institution by which He gives us Himself to be the food and 
life of our souls under the sacramental veils in Holy Communion. 
In the clearest and most unequivocal words He assures us that we 
must receive His Flesh and Blood to be the food and life of our 
souls. Yet many there are, even among believing Catholics, who 
act as if.this loving institution of Our Lord were nothing but a 
myth. 

More from habit than with a view to its necessity they will appear 
at the holy table once or twice a year; and they will hold fast by 
the idea that they have thus complied with the necessary means 
to preserve their souls in grace. Is the soul, daily and hourly en- 
gaged in mortal combat with the powers of darkness, able of its 
own natural strength to cope with such mighty enemies? Does 
not the great St. Paul assure us that of ourselves we can do noth- 
ing against the formidable and ever aggressive forces of Satan? 
Does he not remind us that all our strength comes from above: 
“I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv, 13). 
Hence, Jesus Christ instituted the Sacraments to be a means of 
grace, and to give the grace which they signify. Their outward 
form indicates their effect upon the soul. 

Baptism, by its outward washing in natural water, inwardly 
cleanses the soul from the darkening, defiling stain of sin. Con- 
firmation, by its outward annointing, as of warriors preparing for 
battle, produces in the soul verility and strength, which makes the 
recipient a soldier of Christ—a confessor of his holy faith. And so 
all the Sacraments have been instituted by Jesus Christ to produce 
in the soul the particular grace of which their outward signs are 
symbolic. 

Hence, the blessed Eucharist, being instituted under the form 
of corporal food, is the nourishment of the soul, to strengthen 
it in its warfare against the powers of darkness, as natural food 
nourishes the body and gives it physical energy to perform the 
work which is natural to it. This Christ Himself gives us clearly 
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to understand in the sixth chapter of St. John: “I am the bread 
of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the desert, and are dead. 
This is the bread which cometh down from heaven; that if any man 
eat of it he may not die. I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven. If any man eat of this bread he shall live forever; 
the bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the world. 

Amen, amen, I say unto you. Except you eat the flesh of 
the son of man and drink his blood you shall not have life in you. 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life; 
and I will raise him up in the last day” (John vi, 48-55). But it is 
of the nature of bread to be received frequently and constantly 
in order to supply the body with that strength which is natural 
to it, in his physical exertions. In that it differs from medicine which 
is used only seldom, as a remedy against sickness. Hence, the 
blessed Eucharist, instituted under the appearance of corporal food, 
was intended by our blessed Lord to be received frequently. 

And such was the practise of the primitive Church, the people 
receiving daily the bread of heaven, as we are told in the Acts of 
the Apostles: “And continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to house, they took their meat with 
gladness and simplicity of heart” (Acts ii, 46). This pious custom 
continued during those early ages which gave saints and martyrs 
without number to the kingdom of God. In those early centuries, 
when the heavenly virtue of charity filled the hearts of the faith- 
ful, it was the beautiful and pious custom for all who assisted at 
Mass to receive Holy Communion; and the divine gift was even. 
sent to those who could not be present at the holy sacrifice. While 
in time of persecution, when special spiritual strength was needed 
to support the holy martyrs in their trials and sufferings, the faith- 
ful enjoyed the blessed privilege of keeping in their possession 
the sacred species to communicate themselves in time of need. 
But unfortunately abuses began to appear, as St. Paul tells us. 
Like the net of the parable the Church began to grow and to take in 
within her spreading folds all manner of fishes—the good and the 
bad. And when its members, no longer held captives in those 


‘gloomy prisons where the cruel fangs of the wild beast, or the keen 


sword of the gladiator awaited them, began to build for themselves 

great palaces and mighty cities, then religion grew cold in their 

hearts. | ; 
Fraternal love, so beautifully exemplified among the early Chris- 
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tians, began to disappear, and the faithful less frequently ap- 
proached the holy table. Even at an early date in the primitive 
ages the Church exhorted her children by worthy preparation to 
receive the Body and Blood of Our Lord; and she loudly denounced 
such unseemly conduct as rendered them unworthy to appear at 
the divine banquet, and thus nullified the beautiful effects of the 
Sacrament on the soul. St. Paul’s severe condemnation of the 
conduct of the people of the voluptuous city of Corinth in not 
having due regard to the holy mysteries is worthy of note: “When 
you come therefore together into one place it is not now to eat the 
Lord’s supper. For every one taketh before his own supper to eat, 
and one indeed is hungry, and another is drunk. What, have ye 
not houses to eat and drink in? Or despise ye the Church of 
God; and put them to shame that have not? What shall I say to 
you? Do I praise you? In this I praise you not, for I have re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread, 
and giving thanks, broke and said: Take ye and eat; this is my 
body which shall be delivered for you; this do for a commemora- 
tion of me. In like manner also the chalice after he had supped, 
saying: This chalice is the new testament in my blood; this do ye 
as often as you shall drink for the commemoration of me. For 
as often as you shall eat this bread and drink the chalice, you shall 
show the death of the Lord until he come. Therefore, whosoever 
shall eat this bread or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord. But let a man 
prove himself; and so let him eat of that bread and drink of the 
chalice. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself not discerning the body of the Lord. 
Therefore are there many infirm and weak among you and many 
sleep” (I Cor. xi, 20-30). 

As the centuries rolled on, and the fervor of the primitive Church 
was gradually dying away, it became imperative to institute a posi- 
tive precept obliging all the faithful to go to Holy Communion at 
least once a year, and that during the Paschal time. The twenty- 
fourth canon of the Fourth Council of Lateran says: “All the faith- 
ful of both sexes, after they have arrived at the age of discretion, 
shall faithfully confess their sins to their parish priest at least 
once a year.” And the Holy Council of Trent confirms the same 
when it says : “If any one denies that all the faithful are bound 
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each year at least, at Easter time, to receive Holy Communion let 
him be anathema” (Sess. 13, Can. 9). : 

It is to be observed that the precept to receive Holy Communion, 
at least once a year, was occasioned by the negligence of the faith- 
ful in approaching the holy table; and that the spirit of the 
Church with a view to frequent Communion always remained what 
it was in the early days of Christianity, when the faithful, in the 
fervor of their love, appeared daily at the divine banquet. Of 
this we are assured by documentary evidence from the writings of 
the fathers, and from decrees of various councils of the Church. 
At first a law was enacted obliging all the faithful to receive the 
blessed Eucharist at least three times a year—that is, at the three 
great festivals, Easter, Pentecost and Christmas, and this was 
faithfully observed until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when, in the year 1214, the Council of Lateran limited the obligation 
to once a year—at Paschal time; and then under pain of the severest 
ecclesiastical penalties. 

That the Church in her solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
her children found it imperative to institute such a precept, 
should fill the souls of the faithful with shame and confusion. Why 
should such a precept be necessary? Is it thus that the gratitude 
of Christians is shown for this mystery of unfathomable love? 
Going back in spirit through the corridors of time to the room of 
the last supper and the touching scene in the Garden of Olives, 
on the memorable night of the institution of this august Sacrament, 
who could ever believe that the ingratitude of Christians should | 
force the Church to bind them by a law under the severest penalties 
to partake of this mystery of eternal love? 

What human phraseology can adequately describe the scene of the 
institution of this loving mystery and the circumstances connected 
with it. On the beautiful shores of the Sea of Tiberias a vast 
multitude of people, gathered from the surrounding districts and 
from across the sea, sought Jesus, to listen to the words of heavenly 
wisdom which fell from His sacred lips. The occasion was a mem- 
orable one; for He had on the day before miraculously increased 
and multiplied bread in the desert to feed five thousand persons. 
And now the same people in admiration of the stupendous miracle, 
by which the seemingly inflexible laws of matter were suspended, 
flocked around Him in astonishment at the wonders which He 
wrought. 
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When the beautiful glow of the early dawn appears over the 
golden gates of the east, it is a sign that the gladsome light of day 
is near at hand. And when the full and rich summer blossom is 
ready to fall, you know that the fruit will soon begin to ripen. 
So the miraculous multiplication of corporal food which the people 
witnessed in the desert was a guarantee of the fulfilment of the 
promise the Saviour was now about to make. When the excitement 
of the people over the wonders they had seen was at its utmost 
tension He brought home to them another miracle of the far 
and distant past: Their fathers ate manna in the desert and were 
dead. This food from heaven which rained down in the desert 
nourished their bodies only ; but He would give them a food which 
would nourish their souls and give them everlasting life. And this 
food was to be His own Flesh and Blood. So the multiplication of 
bread and fishes by which He fed the multitudes across the Sea 
of Tiberias was to be followed by a multiplication of His own Flesh 
and Blood to feed the multitudes of the generations of His Church 
to the end of time. For He said in the words of my text: “Except 
you eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you” (John vi, 54). 

Days flew by. The time was drawing nigh when the Saviour 
was to close His mission on earth; and He was to consummate the 
Sacrifice which was to satisfy for sin and to reconcile fallen, guilty 
man to his Creator. His last supper was in preparation. In His 
undying love His beloved Apostles must share with Him this part- 
ing hour. They are in a spacious dining-hall where they are 
to eat the pasch according to the ceremonial of the law. The 
shadows of night falling over the neighboring Garden of Olives, 
and the deep sighing sound of the wind through the trees as if 
in lamentation, added to the solemnity of the scene. It is not a 
time for playful words or parables. He is as a person making a 
last will and testament, and only the most serious words and the 
most clearly understood have any part in such a solemnity. When, 
therefore, He took bread in His sacred hands and said: “This 
is my body”; and the chalice with the wine in it, and said: “Drink 
ye all of this. For this is my blood of the new testament which 
shall be shed for many unto the remission of sins,” He gave ex- 
pression to words which in the clearest terms signify the mystery 
which took place (Matt, xxvi, 26, 27, 28). 

And then conferring on the Apostles the fulness of power which 
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was to remain forever in the Church to perpetuate the same holy 
mystery, He fulfilled the promise which He made at Capernaum, 
when He said: “The bread that I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world” (John vi, 52). The words which He spoke to them 
in all their sublime simplicity conferred the power on the pastors 
of His Church to perpetuate the miracle to the end of time: “Do 
this for a commemoration of me.” 

Such is the touching story of the institution of this august 
Sacrament. It was at the most solemn hour of parting with His 
Apostles before His death; He was publishing His last will and 
testament: “Do this for a commemoration of me”; He was giving 
a pledge of His eternal love and of future happiness; and He was 
establishing a precept—a law. Surely then all the faithful should 
rejoice in enjoying the privilege of receiving this heavenly Sacra- 
ment; and there should be no such thing as delaying to approach 
the holy table until such a time as obedience to the command of 
the Church forces one to receive Holy Communion. It is the Sac- 
rament of infinite love, and love rather than obedience should be 
the motive which should actuate the faithful to approach frequently 
the holy table to receive the divine pledge of everlasting happi- 
ness. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath ever- 
lasting life, and I will raise him up on the last day” (John vi, 55). 
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XXXII. SUPPORT THE CHURCH AND HER INSTITU- 
TIONS 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Even so did the Lord ordain that they which proclaim the Gospel should 
live by the Gospel.”—I Cor. ix, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The nature of man and the nature of the 
Church involve the need of material support. 

I. With regard to essentials the support of the Church is an obliga- 
tion of justice, not of charity. Prevailing impression of the obligation; 
of charity. Justice binds under grave inconvenience. The danger of 
favorite devotions overshadowing more important duties. The expenses 
of the mission are first in importance. 

The doctrine as enunciated by St. Paul. He has not received 
sustenance from the Corinthians, but has a special reason for waiving his 
right. His right, however, remains. Proved: (a) by apostolic dignity; 
(b) by special character as missioner to Corinthians; (c) by human 
custom; (d) by divine law. 

The difference between contributing out of justice and paying 
out of simony. Support of the Church, not setting a temporal value on 
spiritual things. 

IV. Unlimited sphere for generosity above what is essential. Mo- 
tives for generosity: (a) greater glory of God; (b) emulation of the 
world; (c) personal gratitude. 

The very nature of the Church and of the sacramental system 
demands that men and not angels should be the ministers of the 
mysteries of God. Religion being the tie which binds man to 
God must be suited to the whole man, to body as well as to spirit; 
to the body for the sake of the spirit; for it is through the instru- 
mentality of the body that the spirit must make itself active in the 
things of religion. Doubtless God does choose angels as the 
ministers of many of His graces. But these are the extraordinary 
graces. The ordinary graces are conveyed by ordinary channels. 
The Sacraments are administered by men. The Word of God 
is preached by men. The holy sacrifice of the Mass is offered by 
men. But not by all men. The duty of attending to these mysteries 
is the most important duty upon earth, and so a special class of 
men is set aside for it in order that it may be efficiently per- 
formed. Hence the visible Catholic Church consists of the clergy 
and of the laity. The clergy are set aside from the world, chosen 
out from amongst men, in order that they may serve God’s inter- 
ests, in order that they may serve man’s highest interests; namely, 


man’s eternal salvation. “For every high priest taken from among 
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men is ordained for men in the things that appertain to God that 
he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins.” 

And being taken from among men the priest is subject to the 
same necessities as other men. “He himself is compassed with in- 
firmity.”” He can not live on the Word of God, but he must live 
by the Word of God. In addition to fresh air he needs food, 
clothing, lodging and recreation. He needs these things moreover 
in a degree befitting his station. His mission is to all classes, to 
the rich and to the poor, to the educated and to the uneducated. 
Consequently he must be so equipped as to be able to appear amongst 
all classes with dignity, and so carry out his ministry with the 
greatest efficiency possible. On the double title, therefore, of natural 
law and of divine ordinance there exists the right of the clergy to 
what is called honorable sustenance. 

Notice at the outset that this right of the clergy is a right in the 
strict sense of the word. The sustenance which is due to them is 
due to them in strict justice. It is not an alms given out of charity. 
In this day of keen competition for a living there are of course 
plenty of opportunities where the charity of the faithful may 
come to the help of the clergy. There are many cases in which they 
may most fittingly receive help to which they have no right in strict 
justice. But these cases must be clearly marked off from that 
honorable sustenance which it is the strict duty of the laity to pro- 
vide. In some countries this right and duty is emphasized by the 
fact that the funds for clergy sustenance are gathered in the form 
of taxes by government. In England and America, however, they. 
are gathered in the form of what is known as “a collection.” They 
are gathered in the same way as funds for charitable purposes. 
The amount is left largely to the judgment of the faithful them- 
selves. Hence the feeling has grown up that the honorable 
sustenance of the clergy is a charity. This is a feeling which 
must be dispelled. The obligations of justice are on an entirely 
different footing from those of charity. The obligations of justice 
take precedence over the obligations of charity. The obligations 
of justice bind under grave inconvenience while those of charity 
do not. The duty, therefore, of subscribing toward the honorable 
sustenance of the clergy supposes a serious effort in those’ of 
limited means. It supposes an effort at least equal to that which is 
made to satisfy claims which have a more immediate sanction; the 
claims, for instance, of the landlord and the tradesman. 
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It is not, however, chiefly amongst those of limited means that 
this all-important distinction between justice and charity is un- 
known or neglected. It is chiefly amongst those of more ample 
means. There are many good or even generous Catholics who will 
give, but only to the specific objects to which their fancy takes 
them. They will build an altar; they will put up a stained-glass 
window; they will give a treat to the choir; but they will not con- 
tribute to the general expenses of the mission. It may be that 
they have some personal dislike for the priest who happens to be 
in charge; or that they disapprove of certain ways of parochial 
management; or that they have an over-wrought zeal in other 
directions. The root of their mistake, however, is that they do not 
realize the obligafions of justice; and consequently whatever zeal 
they may have, not being according to knowledge, is dissipated 
and wasted. 

Let this then be taken as a first and elementary principle in the 
question of supporting the Church and her institutions. Whatever 
is necessary for the due administration of the Sacraments, the 
preaching of the word of God, and the offering up of the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass must be provided by the faithful as a matter 
of obligation and strict justice. And the first necessity for these 
things is the sustentation of the priest. When this obligation has 
been satisfied then the faithful may direct their charity and their 
zeal to their more favorite devotions. Then they may give their 
atterition to those thousand and one accessories of Catholic life and 
worship, all of which are directed to the greater efficiency and dig- 
nity of the afore-mentioned essentials. 

St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, lays down the divine law 
in this matter. He tells them that he has not actually received 
sustenance from them, but that there is some special reason for 
this. Yet although he has not availed himself of his right he never- 
theless possesses the right. In waiving it, however, he will not 
create prejudice against his successors, nor will he leave the faith- 
ful in ignorance of their plain duty. 

First, he proves his right by reason of his apostolic dignity. “Am 
not I free? Am not I an apostle?” From his general character 
as an Apostle he has a right to sustenance. He has, however, a 
further claim on the Corinthians in virtue of his special character 
as their Apostle. “Are not you my work in the Lord? . And if 
unto others I be not an Apostle, but yet to you I am. For you 
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are the seal of my apostleship in the Lord. My defense with them 
that do examine me is this: Have not we power to eat and to drink.” 
Besides he has seen Christ Jesus Our Lord. He, together with 
Barnabas, has been divinely set aside for a special apostolate. By 
divine right, therefore, he has claim to a stipend by which to 
live. Similarly in the Church at the present day, there are general 
claims on the faithful and there are local claims on the faithful. 
First, there is Peter’s pence, which goes to the support of the papal 
household, and other offices which concern the welfare of the 
whole Church. Then there are the various diocesan needs. Then 
there are the foreign missions. But the place which claims our 
first attention is our own mission. Justice, as well as charity, begins 
at home. The priest who comes to minister to us in our own 
mission does not come merely because he likes it, or chooses it. 
He comes because he is sent by the bishop. He comes because he 
is sent by Christ through the Pope and the bishop. Just, therefore, 
as St. Paul had a special claim upon the Corinthians, so has the 
parish priest a special claim on his own flock. 

Secondly, St. Paul proves his right from the authority of human 
custom. In every phase of life the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
“Who serveth as a soldier at any time at his own charges?” If 
fighting countries pay their soldiers who give up home to go to 
battle, why should not also the militant Church care for those who 
give up all to follow Christ? “Who planteth a vineyard and eateth 
not of the fruit of the vineyard?’ The vineyard of God is the 
Church. The Apostles have labored in planting this vineyard. 
Paul has planted and Apollo has watered. They have been work- 
ing for God. Therefore, God, through the instrumentality of the 
people, gives them their honorable sustentation. “Who feedeth the 
flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock?” The sheep of God 
are the faithful of the Church. Therefore, from the faithful of 
the Church the pastors have a right to proper sustenance. 

Thirdly, St. Paul proves his right by divine law. “Speak I these 
things according to man? Or doth not the law also say these 
things? For it is written in the law of Moses: Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God 
take care of the oxen? Or doth he say this indeed for our sakes?” 
To tread out the corn is to separate the grain from the chaff. 
This is the work of the preacher whose work is to discern virtues 
from vices, to point out what is useful for sanctity and what is vain. 


EE 
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“Thus saith the Lord: If thou wilt separate the precious from the 
vile thou shalt be as my mouth.” Therefore, St. Paul maintains that 
he should plow in hope, and thrash in hope, in order that he 
may receive the reward of his labors. If he has. sown spiritual 
things it is not a very great matter if he should reap a few carnal 
things. They that serve at the altar partake with the altar. So 
also “did the Lord ordain that they which proclaim the Gospel 
should live by the Gospel.” 

In recognizing the point of view of justice, however, great 
care must be taken not to confuse the idea with simony. The sup- 
port of the clergy is not a sordid payment for spiritual things. 
The service of the altar is not something with a price set upon it. 
Let us consider this point in the subject matter of stipends for 
Masses. In all countries it is the right of the priest to receive a 
stipend if hé says Mass for a particular intention. The sum paid 
is fixed either by the bishop of the diocese or by custom. The money 
paid, however, is net for the spiritual benefits received from the 
Mass. The gifts of God are freely given and freely received. To 
attempt to buy or sell the gifts of God is the sin of simony. But 
since the ordinary channel of certain gifts of God is the priesthood, 
and since the priesthood is set aside from the world in order that 
the spiritual gifts may -be the more effectually and the more ex- 
peditiously dispensed, then the priesthood must be kept in such a 
way as to be able to fulfil its duties properly. Therefore, when 
Christ says to His Apostolate: “Freely have you received, freely 
give.” His meaning is, “Give without price, but not necessarily 
without stipend.” To put a temporal value on an eternal gift is to 
offer an insult to God; but to contribute a fair sum to the support 
of the priesthood is to perform one of the most elementary acts 
of justice. 

Nevertheless, the method of supporting the Church in England 
and America is a nearer approach to the method of apostolic times 
than that which obtains in countries where the Church is supported 
through the taxes. The Apostles ate bread which was freely given 
to them. They even worked with their own hands and thus earned 
their daily bread. This method of living, was, however, always 
regarded as one of expediency, a method taken up and tolerated on 
account of the exigencies of time and country. The Church was in 
its infancy and the multitudes to be converted knew nothing of the 
vast ecclesiastical organization with which we are familiar. The- 
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Apostles, therefore, in deference to the weakness of the flock did 
not exact their rights—they would not even appear to be preaching 
for the sake of their own gain. But when such exigencies dis- 
appeared, then the Apostles preached their just right to proper 
sustenance. So it must be remembered now in these days, that if 
collections are made in such a way as to leave the faithful free 
to judge for themselves what is a fitting amount to give, the faith- 
ful have the obligation of weighing the matter seriously, of cal- 
culating not only their own convenience, but also the needs of the 
Church. 

Just as in the sphere of spirituality there are degrees of precept 
and of counsel, so also in the sphere of temporalities. Every- 
one is bound to keep the Ten Commandments; all are urged 
to strive for the life of perfection. In the matter of support- 
ing the Church and her institutions there is likewise this difference 
of obligation. When the necessaries of the Church have been 
provided for, unlimited fields still remain for the exercise 
of the generosity of the faithful toward her. No definite rule 
can be laid down as to the order of the various demands of the 
Church which are not strictly necessary. The faithful will here 
have greater freedom in following their own inclinations. The 
important thing is that they should have some inclinations. It 
happens frequently that a man so disapproves of this or that insti- 
tution that he has inclinations left for none. He thinks we should 
not subscribe to the foreign missions because his first duty is to the 
home missions. But he can not help the home missions because he 
has more than enough to do with his own parish, And, if the truth 
were known, his bench rent will probably be overdue. Thus ex- 
cuses are made and the work of the Church suffers all round. 

There are ample motives, however, urging us to take a wide 
view and to cultivate.a generous disposition in our work of helping 
the Church and her institutions. If we are striving for anything 
higher than merely escaping hell our rule of life will be to do that 
which tends to the greater glory of God. All’our actions will be 
measured by this standard. The work of the Church, however, is 
especially God’s work on earth. The Church is the instrument 
which God has devised for the salvation of men. Nay, it is the 
very continuation of His own wonderful incarnation. To minister 
to the needs of the Church, therefore, is to minister to Christ’s 
mystical body; it is the most direct way of ministering to God 
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Himself. If Christ were on earth, with what generosity should we 
provide for His ministrations! But the Church exists solely to con- 
tinue those ministrations, solely to save sinners. There can be no 
offering, therefore, too good that we can make to the Church in 
order to enable her the better to carry on her work. 

Secondly, we need to make special efforts in these days because 
the efforts of the enemy are so well organized and _ persistent. 
Secularism has summoned to its aid some of the best things that 
science, art or literature can provide. Theaters, municipal build- 
ings, libraries, museums, technical schools and even railway sta- 
tions are designed by the best architects. Shall God’s house be 
served with a less worthy service? Poor law schools, reforma- 
tories, asylums and infirmaries provided by the state or munici- 
pality are fitted with the latest scientific improvements. Shall the 
few institutions which the Church keeps directly under her con- 
trol fare worse than these? Oftentimes the call upon Catholics 
is so great as to make this a necessity. It is well, however, to bear 
the contrast in mind as a motive for holy emulation in the cause 
of God’s Church. 

Lastly, there is the more personal motive of individual gratitude. 
We can never sufficiently realize the good that is done to us by 
Holy Mother Church. It is she who first took us into her bosom 
by the holy rite of Baptism. It is she who has confirmed us against 
our life-long enemies—the world, the flesh, and the devil. It is she 
who feeds us with Christ’s sacred body and unlooses us from our 
sins when we have turned away from God. It is she who keeps up 
the succession of the priesthood to offer sacrifice for us and to 
carry God’s Sacraments to us. It is she who protects and sanctifies 
the marriage tie and ensures that family happiness v hich is the 
very foundation of society. And it is she who is ever ready to 
help and console us in our last hour.. When all,earthly occupations 
have no meaning for us, when we are in our last extremity with 
naught to lean upon and no one to look to, then Holy Church 
obliges her priests to come to us. She sends them forth from their 
presbyteries; whether it be day or night; whether they be ill or 
well; whether we are suffering from infectious disease or not, the 
only thought of Holy Church is our everlasting welfare. For this 
she will make any sacrifice whatsoever. The very least, therefore, 
that we can do in gratitude is the best that we can in meeting her 
demands upon our material resources. 
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XXXIII. CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


BY THE REV. J. W. SULLIVAN 


“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and the mother of Jesus was 
ware: And Jesus also was invited and his disciples to the marriage.”— 
ohn ii, 1, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Our Lord was present at the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee, to show how great a blessing He brings to the marriages He 
favors. He will bless every marriage contract according to the laws of 
His spouse, the Church. 

I. Requirements—(a) A vocation to the married state is necessary. 
(b) Care must be exercised in the choice of a life partner.. (c) A pure 
and holy intention must be brought to the marriage. (d) Sacramental 
Confession and Communion are needed to secure the state of grace. 
(e) Consult with parents and confessor; also with the pastor, to see if 
parties are sufficiently instructed, if any obstacles to the marriage exist 
and to make the proper arrangements in time. 

II, Impediments and dispensations.—Church’s right to make the law 
and to dispense therefrom. After a correct statement of the obstacles 
has been made and legitimate reasons for a dispensation have been ad- 
vanced, tne bishop will grant the dispensation if he thinks proper. 

Banns.—The publication of the banns was established by the 
Council of Trent. The announcement is to be made on three consecutive 
Sundays or holy days, during Mass. The acceptance of this requirement 
is an indication of obedience to the Church and of freedom to marry. 
There is an obligation on all to reveal any and all tmpediments to the 
marriage which are known to exist, that an unlawful or invalid marriage 
might be prevented. 

Conclusion—Future happiness depends upon the observance of the 
law. Example of Elizabeth and Zachary, of Raphael and Tobias. Follow 
their footsteps and be assured that Christ will be among the guests at 
your nuptials. 


No greater blessing could have been bestowed upon the young 
couple of Cana than to have had Jesus and His mother at their 
nuptials. And the happy effects of the presence of Jesus at the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee are recorded to show us how supreme 
a blessing He brings to the marriages which He favors. 

Could those who are about to enter the married state be more 
honored by the presence of any gtiest than by that of Jesus and His 
mother? Could they secure a stronger assurance of a happy future 
than by humbly inviting the Master and His beloved one to their 
wedding? Could they have a surer guarantee of obtaining His 
favor, of securing his presence, than by fulfilling the law, obeying 
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the directions of His holy spouse—the Church? “As the branch 
can not bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither 
can you, unless you abide in me” (John xv, 4). 

Marriage with Christians is a Sacrament and needs a most care- 
ful preparation. Perhaps no Sacrament received unworthily, or in 
ignorance of the proper conditions, is productive of more serious 
or more far-reaching and unhappy consequences in this life. A 
knowledge of the requirements necessary before entering upon the 
married state, of the circumstances or hindrances likely to render 


a marriage contract unlawful or invalid, of the reasons for pub- - 


lishing the banns of matrimony, is necessary for all the faithful. 

Who will undertake a line of business in which he feels certain 
of failure? Who will take up a profession, or who will enter 
upon a state of life, for which he realizes that his talents, or his 
tastes, or his inclinations utterly unfit him? In other words, a 
vocation, as we call it, is necessary. There is such a thing as a 
vocation for the married state, and without it it is impossible to 
fulfil the duties belonging to that state. Mental and physical defects 
are, as you know, often hereditary. Yet, how many, desirous of 
marrying, have plunged headlong into that holy state, with health 
neither of body nor of mind! How many have brought forth chil- 
dren to woe and misery, have begotten dislike, aversion in the 
partner for life! How many have taken unto themselves a wife, 
and have been guilty thereby of sinful imprudence in not seriously 
considering beforehand the duty assumed of reasonably providing 
for wife and children, in not realizing that a woman and her off- 
spring should not be reduced heedlessly to a life-long struggle with 
hunger, poverty, want and ignorance! And these dire results are 
due to want of a vocation to this particular state of life. 

The marriage contract unites the contracting parties in the per- 
manent bond of wedlock. A prime corollary of this principle is that 
great care should be exercised in the choice of a life partner. 
Beauty of body, social position, wealth may be considered, but 
they should not be the only considerations, for to make them so is 
to expose oneself to the greatest danger of misery. There can be 
no happiness where mutual affection has been bartered for worldly 
wealth, a child’s love for gems, a birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Allow passion to be guided by your whims and you are laying up 
a store of trouble against the future. “House and riches are given 
by parents; but a prudent wife is property from the Lord” (Prov. 
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xix, 14). “A diligent woman is a crown to her husband; and she 
that doth things worthy of confusion, is as rottenness in his bones” 
(Prov. xii, 4). Let the prayer of Abraham’s servant be yours: 
“O Lord, meet me to-day and show whom thou hast provided for 
thy servant Isaac” (Gen. xxiv). Shall modesty and gentleness not 
be among the first assets of your proposed wife? Shall she who is 
respectful and obedient to her parents be overlooked for a pretty 
face and an insolent manner? Take him who is sober. and indus- 
trious, and leave the handsome loafer. Take him who is conscious 
of duty and true to principle, and depart from the flashy 
seducer. Then fear not, there will be no sore hearts to heal, no dis- 
appointed futures to lament, no unhappy homes to mend, no house- 
holds wrecked beyond redemption. 

“Take the virgin with the fear of the Lord, moved rather for 
love of children than for lust” (Job vi, 22.) Bring to the marriage a 
pure and holy intention. Come to it with passions under con- 
trol and evil habits laid aside. “Unhappy those,” says Pope Gregory 
XVI, “who enter upon the married state from merely earthly mo- 
tives, or for sensual gratification, and do not think of the graces and 
mysteries which this Sacrament confers and represents.” Cry 
out with young Tobias, “Lord, thou knowest my heart. I take this 
maiden to wife, to sanctify myself in her and to raise in thy fear 
the children whom thou mayest give us, that they may bless thy name 
forever.” “How happy the young men and maidens,” says St. 
John Chrysostom, “who come to the nuptial altar with a pure heart! 
How true will be their mutual love! How sincere their mutual 
esteem! How firm their mutual friendship! How tenderly will 
that man cherish his wife who has never bestowed his affections 
on another!” And here it might be well to suggest that engage- 
ments should not be unduly long, for it does not take years to un- 
derstand each other’s chief characteristics. Long engagements do 
not always result in happy unions; they are a severe tax on the 
virtue of both parties; the intimacies they permit may expose to 
sin, and they do not, under any circumstances, constitute the 
married state. 

It is only those who conform to the laws of the Church and 
receive the Sacrament with right dispositions, that receive the 
spiritual benefits and sacramental graces which Matrimony was in- 
stituted to convey to the worthy recipient. Endeavor then, by 
works of charity and mercy, by a sincere and sacramental Confes- 
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sion, by the reception of the holy Eucharist on the wed- 
ding morning, to procure God’s favor. You will spend weeks and 
months preparing your dresses, you will give much time and serious 
consideration to the decoration of your homes for the reception 
of guests on the marriage day, will you give no thought or a mere 
passing thought to the Guest of guests? Will you send no invita- 
tion to Him who blessed the marriage in Cana of Galilee? Will you 
blush for shame at the example of Tobias and Sara: “We are the 
children of saints and we must not be joined together like heathens 
who know not God” (Job viii, 5). 

Having assured yourself that you are called to the married state, 
having sought to know for whom God has destined you, having 
likewise put aside all vain or unworthy motives, consult those who 
are in a position to give you wholesome direction. “My son, do 
thou nothing without counsel, and thou shalt not repent when thou 
hast done” (Ecclus. xxxii, 24). Temporal and eternal ruin have 
followed the neglect of this divine injunction. Take counsel with 
your parents, who are for you the representatives of God. In such 
an important affair you should benefit by their wide experience and 
wisdom. Where passion, or whim, or ignorance may influence you, 
reason calm and dignified will guide them who have your best 
interests at heart. Consult your confessor that you may have the 
results of his knowledge. Much proper advice can he give, and 
much caution against the temptations and difficulties that will pre- 
sent themselves. Finally, consult your pastor. 

In order that this Sacrament may bring upon its recipients its 
own special and proper graces, it must be received according to the 
laws of the Church. The authority to legislate in this important 
matter is vested in the legitimate successors of the Apostles, the 
bishops, with the Pope at their head. “The Holy Ghost hath placed 
you bishops to rule the Church of God” (Acts xx, 28). By virtue 
of this authority, so clearly set forth in Scripture, the Church has 
made stringent laws to check the caprices and passions of men, 
to render marriage conformable to what decency and the light of 
nature prescribes, and to hinder it from being prejudicial to good 
morals or detrimental to society. Hence, the necessity of seeing 
and consulting with your pastor at the earliest possible date after 
determining to marry. 

The lawyer is examined before being allowed to plead at the 
bar; the physician must pass his examination before being licensed 
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to practise; the civil service candidate must prove his efficiency be- 
fore securing a position. And will they who are taking one of 
the most serious steps of their lives go ahead without giving evi- 
dence of a sufficient knowledge of their faith? Will they pro- 
ceed without a knowledge of, or a care for, those conditions which 
may render their marriage unlawful, or even null and void, and ex- 
pose them to living in concubinage? Will they disregard that law 
which requires that the banns of Matrimony be published on three 
consecutive Sundays or holy days, from the pulpit of their parish 
church? Will they attempt a clandestine marriage, which in some 
places is no marriage at all, and in all places is opposed to the 
spirit and desire of the Church? “Let every soul be subject to 
higher powers; for there is no power but from God 
Therefore, he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God. And they that resist purchase to themselves damnation” 
(Rom. xiii, 1 and 2). 

For the protection of her children and of her Sacraments, the 
Church has established what we call impediments. These are of 
two kinds: the first kind renders the marriage null and void; the 
second renders the marriage unlawful. Of the former, which are 
the more numerous, some are absolute, preventing a person from 
contracting marriage with any one, such as Holy Orders or a 
solemn vow; and some are relative, preventing marriage with cer- 
tain persons, such as a first cousin. 

The Church’s right to supplement the ordinary laws of nature 
with prohibitive and invalidating impediments needs no special 
defense, any more than the state does for her right to safe- 
guard her citizens in the ordinary contracts of business life. If you 
are about to purchase a piece of property you will naturally con- 
sult an attorney to see that your title is clear; if you desire to erect 
a building contractors and architects must be conferred with, that: 
the specifications may be properly drawn up and honestly executed. 
And even if, unfortunately, a proper spirit of obedience and respect 
for the authority of your spiritual mother the Church would be 
lacking, personal interest for yourselves and your children must 
lead you to see your confessor or pastor and lay your circumstances 
before him, honestly and fully. This is the surest way of discovering 
if one or the other of these hindrances to marriage exists in your 
case. It is likewise the most certain way of learning how you are to 
act if such impediments are present. She who has power to make 
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the law has also the power to abrogate it, or to dispense with it in 
particular cases. While the Church maintains these obstacles as wise 
and necessary protections, she realizes that there may, and often do, 
exist just and proper reasons for exemption from them. She, there- 
fore, delegates to the bishop of the diocese the power to grant 
the required dispensation, if he, after a due examination of the 
case, thinks proper to so do. The Church, as our mother tender 
and kind, will not refuse a fair demand, but she requires and 
expects that a true and exact statement of the case be made, and 
the proper reasons for the demand be advanced. This is most nec- 
essary, for a dispensation obtained under false pretenses would 
leave the marriage grievously sinful, and might render it null and 
void. It would be more serious and more foolish than for a man in 
Chicago who wishes to go to New York to ask for and take the train 
to San Francisco. 

The second means established by the Church for ascertaining 
whether any of the mentioned hindrances to any particular mar- 
riage exists is the publication of the banns of Matrimony. This 
publication supplements the other means of inquiry. These publi- 
cations of the banns were established by the Council of Trent to 
prevent all secret marriages, which the Church always holds in 
abhorrence ; to discover any lawful impediments that may exist, and 
this particularly in the case of those who travel about from place 
to place and have no settled habitation; finally, to permit those 
who have a right or duty to do so to propose their just objections. 

The banns should be announced on three consecutive Sundays 
or holy days of obligation ; the announcement must be during divine 
service and in the parish church of each of the contracting parties. 
Do not regard these publications as a censure, or as a work of 
disrespect. Do not consider them as calculated to bring ridicule 
or discredit upon the interested parties, nor as a class distinction. 
Rather are they to be esteemed as indicative of filial obedience to 
the laws of the Church, of respectful esteem for her wishes, of good 
example to the congregation, and above all as a mark of fearless 
innocence which does not hesitate to challenge the world. 

So strong are the reasons for insisting upon these proclamations, 
so serious the consequences of neglecting them, that without a 
proper dispensation from the bishop, obtained for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, it would be sinful to marry. The responsibility does 
not cease here. These solemn proclamations entail responsibilities 
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on those who hear or know of them. An obligation, and that in 
conscience, rests on any person knowing of any lawful impediment 
to discover it to the parish priest. A neglect of this duty, which 
the Church expressly commands and publicly proclaims, leaves the 
negligent one answerable to God for the consequences of his or her 
silence. 

Having indicated to you the requirements for entering the mar- 
ried state we can but exhort you both for your present peace of 
mind, and for the future happiness of yourselves and your children, 
to give heed to the voice of the Church. With the Apostles as- 
sembled in council she says to you: “It has seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay no further burden upon you than these 
necessary things” (Acts xv, 28). And she further adds, with St. 
Pauli: “He that despises these things, despises not man, but God 
who also hath given his holy spirit in us” (I Thes. iv, 8). Does the 
conscience of any of you accuse you in this regard? Have you that 
are married lived up to these requirements? Is your heart sore 
and your soul weary with the weight of your own injustice? Come 
to Him like Magdalen, and wash His feet with the tears of re- 
pentance, and He will forgive you. His minister will do all in his 
power to rectify your mistakes and reconcile you to God. And you 
who are thinking of entering the married state reflect well on the 
things that have been said and pray long and fervently. 

What pure and innocent loves existed in the marriage of Zachary 
and Elizabeth! What happiness of life, what unity between these 
two who were “just before God”! What joy, what content, what 
peace of soul will be yours. if you but imitate their edifying ex- 
ample by “walking in all the commandments of the Lord without 
blame” (Luke i, 6). Consider the words of the angel Raphael to 
Tobias and lay them well to heart. “Hear me, and I will show thee 
who they are, over whom the devil can prevail. For they who in 
such manner receive matrimony, as to shut out God from them- 
selves, and from their mind, and to give themselves to their lusts, 
over them the devil hath power” (Tob. vi, 16, 17). As Tobias 
and Sara faithfully followed the advice of the angel, follow you 
the directions of the spouse of Christ. Their nuptials were blessed 
of God, and their marriage exceedingly happy and faithful. Come 
to this Sacrament with the spirit of loyal obedience to God’s law, 
come clothed with the nuptial garment of grace, come with a pure 
and holy intention, and He who blessed the marriage in Cana of 
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Galilee will bless your nuptials with His gracious presence. The 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob will shed His abundant bless- 
ings over you that you may see your children and your children’s 
children unto the third and the fourth generations. His benedic- 
tion will be upon you here if He be given a place at your marriage, 
and He will call you to sit with Him at “the marriage supper of the 
lamb” hereafter (Apos. xix, 9). 
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XXXIV. SIN THE CAUSE OF ALL EVIL 
BY THE RT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Know thou and see that it is an evil and a bitter thing for thee to have 
left the Lord thy God.”—Jer. ii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The beauty and goodness of God’s masterpiece soon 
changed by sin. The predominance of evil. The fruitless effort to rid 
the world of evil. 

II. The various categories of evil—physical, mental, moral, social. 

III. What is the basic disorder? Who is at fault? God? Our first 
parents? God is infinitely good and merciful. These evils are due to our 
own deliberate sinfulness. 

The abuse of human freedom is the cause of sin. God’s com- 
mandments, given for our benefit, are deliberately violated. Punishment in 
the natural and supernatural order is the natural consequence. Punish- 
ment of individuals, of nations. The witness of history to this point 
Real happiness very rare and found only among those who live for God. 

V. The useless efforts of man to offer a remedy. Not fathoming the 
cause he can not abate the evil. Religion can supply the only hope 
The Church the only effective instrument for happiness, temporal and 
eternal. She alone can enforce the moral law, and thus save society from 
the evils that threaten it. 


I. It was a splendid sight that was outspread before God on the 
last day of creation. The world in all its fresh beauty had been 
gradually perfected from day to day. All things were in good 
order and accomplishing their appointed purposes. In the midst 
of the Garden of Eden was the being for whom all this work of 
power and wisdom had been done, the first of men, bearing in 
his soul and on his brow the image and likeness of the great Crea- 
tor. Already each day, as God finished the successive parts of His 
work, He examined it, and pronounced it to be very good. Surely 
when all was finished, when He was about to rest from His work, 
He would review the whole and declare it to be good. But not so. 
For the work of the sixth day, the creation of man, was only’ the 
commencement of a career; man himself has to carry it on to com- 
pletion during thousands of years. The work can be reviewed and 
the verdict pronounced only on the day of judgment, when all is 
over, when the human race have worked out their destiny on earth, 
and when each one has taken his side for good or evil. The work 
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of the sixth day could not be pronounced totally good, for much 
of it was to turn out badly. Perfect as creation was when Adam 
opened his eyes upon it in Paradise, the All-Wise saw that before 
long its brightness would be clouded, and its sweetness changed into 
pestilence. A plague spot was to break out in the midst and spread 
its venom and corruption throughout the whole. God’s designs were 
to be in part frustrated, and the course of the future changed. 

This evil was to take its rise, not in any inferior part of God’s 
work, but in the highest and most favored; in these creatures that 
were made in God’s image, dowered with His richest graces, de- 
signed to rule and develop this world, and to share hereafter in the 
divine glory. In this part of creation only, and not in another of 
the inferior parts, are we horrified by the sight of corruption, waste 
and distortion from the purpose of its creation. In the history of 
man, in all his works, in his progress even, there is always to be 
found a terrible amount of evil, frustrating and sometimes over- 
whelming that which is good. Whether we look from the super- 
natural point of view or from the natural, we may often be inclined 
to think that evil predominates over good, and that humanity on 
the whole has been a failure. Evil abounds everywhere, so deep- 
rooted, so wide-spreading, so intertwined with human life, that all 
attempts to deal with it are seemingly fruitless, that the predomi- 
nance of evil seems to be unavoidable, and to be grounded on an 
unalterable decree which men can neither change nor modify. 

II. Let us cast one rapid glance over the vast field of human 
misery. Think of the countless millions who now, and in past ages, 
have filled the great continents of this earth. Every one of these 
has been afflicted with evils, some of them peculiar to himself, some 
affecting him with his whole country, or with all of his epoch. 
Think of the multitude of diseases with their excruciating pains, 
their weary hours, their nauseous remedies, going on even to the 
extinction of life. Again there are great natural calamities full of 
horror, and dealing wide destruction; earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, inundations, tempests; famines, too, and epidemics, which, 
perhaps, destroy half a nation with every circumstance of horror 
and suffering. Then there are the countless and horrible wars 
of modern, and still more of ancient, times, with all their ferocity, 
ghastly wounds, cruel deaths, with the bereavement of families, de- 
struction of homes, the breaking up of industrious communities, 
the laying waste of fertile lands and splendid cities, the outbreak 
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and rioting of the most violent and horrible passions. Then we 
may take the less hideous evils of bad government, neglect of the 
people, crushing taxation, persecuting laws, interference with pri- 
vate life, with liberties, with the worship of God; public robberies, 
the perversion and the sale of justice, insecurity of life and property, 
misrule, anarchy, civil dissentions. Again there is one word suffi- 
cient to raise up a picture of the terrible wrongs and cruelties of 
every possible kind—the slave trade; and, more horrible still 
whether we consider the criminals or the victims—the white slave 
trade. Of mere ordinary evils we may call up before our minds the 
countless sufferings involved in a hard winter; the thousands un- 
employed and hungry; the starving, half clothed children going 
through rain and snow and biting winds to their daily task of learn- 
ing; the fireless rooms, the infant shivering at its mother’s breast; 
the despairing father; then the long struggles, the loss of health, 
the premature death. Think further of the grinding labor imposed 
on so many thousands, the slave in the fields, the exile in the mines, 
the needle-woman in the garret; think of the anxious struggle for 
life and for the lives of others who are dear; of the existence with- 
out recreation, or joy, or hope; of the privation of air and of light, 
of sleep and pleasure, under which so many pine away their lives. 
And finally we may think of the uncounted multitude of anxieties, 
losses, disappointments, misunderstandings, enmities, frustrated 
hopes, the vindictiveness of private enemies, unendurable aggrava- 
tions in domestic life, the loss of good name, disgrace merited or 
unmerited, difficulties, struggles and so on and so on. The cata- 
logue of evils is really without end, and without limit to its horrors. 
Every now and then one corner of the veil is raised, some episode 
of forgotten history is brought to light, some unusual circumstance 
in a great catastrophe strikes the public imagination, some man 
of vivid speech details the sufferings of some few persons, and at 
once the whole world is aroused. But alas! there is nothing new, 
nothing unusual in the fact itself; such facts are always in exist- 
ence; the only unusual thing is that they have for once been 
vigorously pictured and brought before the public gaze. 

This is the weight under which men are groaning. This is 
the inexorable law of suffering, never in abeyance, never to be 
repealed, that dominates the life of humanity. This mass of evil 
seems to be beyond all our efforts. Many good and noble workers, 
now and ever, have given up their lives to struggling against it. 
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They have met with considerable success; yet the great bulk of evil 
remains great as ever and immovable. It is in a manner infinite; 
however much you take away from it still infinity remains. 

III. Whence is this evil that has so desolated God’s work of 
the sixth day of creation? What is the source of so much physical 
pain, mental anguish, moral corruption, social disintegration? Is it 
God? There are some who would blasphemously accuse Him of 
being the author of evil. They ask: “Why does God, if all-holy, 
if all-powerful, if infinitely beneficent, if foreseeing all things from 
eternity, why does He arrange the world so that all these evils come 
to pass? Surely He who holds the destinies of all in His hands 
could have prevented all this ill had He wished it?” Others, with 
less impiety but with almost as little reason, put all the blame on 
our first parents as having by their sin involved us all in a sin which 
we did not commit, and in punishments that are not due to us. 

These complaints are an unjust attempt to shift the blame from 
our own shoulders, where it properly belongs. God is infinite and 
abounding in mercy, His beneficence is above all His works; nought 
but good comes from Him; even when He chastises He does it in 
love, and with the sole intention of our reaping a great good. 
Nor is it true that the sin of Adam is the adequate cause of all 
the evils of the world, or, perhaps, even in any sense the cause of 
them. These evils are due in great measure, if not entirely, to our 
own deliberate wilfulness and disobedience to God. “Destruction 
is thine own, O Israel” (Osee, xiii, 9). That evil which was done 
for us and not by us has been repaired for us, and not by us. As 
was our fall, such has been our redemption. If we have sinned 
and incurred a penalty as members of a family whose head trans- 
gressed the law; on the other hand, God has given us the credit, 
and with it the reward of the atonement made and the glory ren- 
dered to Him by our spiritual head, the Lord Jesus Christ. In Him 
we have recovered all that we lost, and much more than what we 
lost in Adam. The curse pronounced on the human race in the 
Garden of Eden is but a blessing in disguise. It is not that curse 
which weighs so heavily upon us. Labor is the condition of human 
development and goodness, and even our happiness. Suffering is a 
means of purification and of merit. Death is the laying aside of 
that which is earthly and base, and the gateway to eternal glory. 
The Church goes so far as to call Adam’s sin “felix culpa,” a blessed 
transgression, because of the infinite privileges it has become the 
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occasion of through Jesus Christ. We should have little cause to 
complain of original sin, if we had not by our folly and wickedness 
endorsed Adam’s rebellion, and persistently broken every law that 
God has laid upon us. 

The sins of mankind are the sufficient cause of all the miseries 
of mankind; and the source of sin is not in God, nor even in Adam, 
but in ourselves. Adam’s sin is not the cause of our sins. He 
actually was the first to sin and to draw down punishment. We are 
born in a state of sin through him; we have a proneness to actual 
sin through him; but we have powerful preventive graces, and if 
we commit sin it is through our own free will and choice. Had 
Adam not sinned, we should have commenced life in the state of 
grace, but still we should have had the power of choosing be- 
tween good and ill. 

IV. Sin must needs be. We should be mere inanimate and 
inglorious columns in the temple of God, there would be no such 
thing as moral excellence in us, no such thing as honorable service 
rendered to God, were we not absolutely free from all compulsion; 
and because we are free, we can sin and we do sin. The power of 
choosing God involves the power of rejecting God. Some will be 
lost because all must have the power of being saved. Sin and 
punishment will be, because of the natural endowments and the 
supernatural vocation which God has given us. Yet God is in no 
sense the cause of sin and punishment. When the sun shines dark 
shadows fall for the very reason that the sun is so bright; yet is 
the sun not the cause of shadows, but rather those obstacles which 
stand athwart its beams. 

As sin must be, so punishment must be. The moral law of God 
is not a system of arbitrary decrees, artificially creating transgres- 
sions to which penalties are arbitrarily attached. It is a necessary, 
immutable law; it is a manifestation of the essential conditions 
of good, perfect and happy life; it is a direction to us how to 
avoid evils which wreck individual and social life. It is founded 
in the nature of things; it arises from the wickedness of our being, 
our origin, our qualities, our employments, our perfection as men, 
our ultimate destination. It resembles what we call natural laws— 
the laws of health, the laws of commerce, etc. These are precepts 
of action, which, we have found, must be observed in order to 
avoid ascertained evils; they are not arbitrary rules laid down by 
men or by God, nor are their penalties arbitrary inflictions; but 
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they are grounded on the nature of things, that is to say, ultimately 
on the nature of God. So it is with the moral law and the 
penalties which are its sanction in this world and in the next. 
There are impulses within us and without us which lead us to do 
things contrary to the nature of our being, prejudicial to our per- 
fection and to our future well-being. God has not left us to ascer- 
tain these laws by experience of their tremendous penalties; for it 
is often impossible for us to trace the connection of these causes 
and effects on earth; and we can not discover for ourselves the 
worst effects, for these belong to the future life. God has, there- 
fore, laid down the moral law for us by positive enactment, 1. e., 
through this revelation in the Scriptures and the teaching of an 
authoritative Church. God has thus furnished us with full instruc- 
tions how to avoid evils, how to regulate our lives according to the 
best advantage; He has given us high example, natural and super- 
natural aids; He has warned us over and over again in His revealed 
Word of the evils in this life, and of the future evils which are at- 
tached to the violation of His laws. What more could God do for 
man than He has done, short of compelling him by actual violence 
to elect that which is right, and so to avoid the awful consequences 
of sin? After this He “left him in the hand of his own counsel. 
He added his commandments and precepts. If thou wilt keep the 
commandments and perform acceptable fidelity forever, they shall 
preserve thee” (Ecclus. xv, 14-16). But if man then disregarded the 
will of God his blood is on his own head. 

When we make use of any thing without paying regard to its 
nature and its capabilities we fall into mistakes and do harm. 
Sometimes the neglect of a single law of life or conduct will give 
us reason to rue our act as long as we live. The visitation of the 
highest laws of our being, the persistent disregard of them all by 
a multitude of men, can not but have the most far-reaching and 
fatal consequences. And this is what men have done. All 
men in some degree, and a very large proportion entirely, have set 
themselves to break every one of these holy laws which God has 
declared to be essential to human life and well-being. Consider how 
few there are, comparatively, who. serve God and love Him with 
all their heart and soul; consider the Ten Commandments and how 
unscrupulously every one of them is violated by blasphemy, false 
religions, desecration of the Lord’s Day, disobedience, dishonesty, 
lust, violence, falsehood; consider the corrupt motives, the dis- 
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graceful impulses, the low passions that distort the hearts of men 
and guide their actions; think of the hatred of God, of truth 
and of virtue now the guiding principle with so many rulers, 
governments, writers and other teachers of men; think of the 
contempt shown to that great authority set up by Jesus Christ 
to guide our faith and our lives, and the many successful 
attempts to thwart her action; try to picture the amount of irre- 
ligion, selfishness, depravity in each man, each city, each country, 
in the whole world for ages past; do all this, and you will have a pic- 
ture far more heart-rending, disgusting and hopeless than that pic- 
ture of temporal calamities which we dwelt on a few minutes ago. 
The effect can not surpass its cause. Compare these two pictures; 
and who can say that all the terrible pain and misery in the world 
are more than the natural effect, and the just punishment of the 
horrible sinfulness of mankind? 

We can not always trace distinctively the connection of 
calamities with the sin of which they are the punishment. The 
effects of sin last so long in the world, they take so many forms, 
they are involved so intricately one with another, one sin being per- 
haps the punishment of former sins, and the source of other sins, 
that we can not disentangle and trace the worst of each fiber in the 
matted mess. But to the eye of faith much is clear which others 
can not see; and even with our limited vision we may discern 
almost always that temporal calamities are the result of sin. Every 
page of the Bible teaches us this lesson. We have there the history 
of the rise and the decline of a great nationality. In all its vicissi- 
tudes of wars, and victories, and defeats, of changes in government, 
and succession of rulers, it reads not very differently from the his- 
tory of any other nation. But we are shown the working of Di- 
vine Providence behind human events; and we learn thence, that 
the ordinary misfortunes of men and nations are the divine punish- 
ment of their sins. Personal sins meet with personal punishment, 
and the sins of a nation are visited with national calamities. We 
learn also that the law of God not only works spiritual and future 
benefit, but that it is the rule of our domestic and public life, that 
it is the chief element even of casual prosperity, and our best 
security against temporal evils. We may interpret the history of 
states and families by the same principle; and in the numerous 
calamities which afflict mankind we may see the vengeance for 
violated law. 
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Take most of the great scourges that we read of in history, 
wars, oppression, tyranny, slavery, national bankruptcy, oppressive 
laws, revolutions, civil discords—what are these but the outbursts 
of sinful passions? 

Again, there are the evils which have fallen on this generation; 
not the cruelties of conquerors and tyrants, but the accumulations 
of wealth, the pressure of poverty, the difficulty of earning a liveli- 
hood, the fierceness of competition, the greed for money, scarcity 
of work, the oppression of labor, the struggle between it and capi- 
tal, general discontent and insecurity, the threatenings of war be- 
tween class and class. All this is due to nothing else than the 
neglect of Christian principle. Pride and ambition and contempt 
for others, covetousness, love of the world and of money, un- 
bridled luxury and extravagance, and the pursuit of power and 
pleasure—these are the chief causes of those social evils. Had the 
world cultivated self-restraint, moderation in seeking and using 
the good things of life, generosity to others, charity in raising them 
up, and in sharing with them as with brothers; had men, in short, 
remembered to despise this world and set their hearts on the next, 
they would certainly have been spared a very large proportion of 
the evils just rehearsed, evils which have caused most terrible 
misery to thousands, and which threaten social destruction. If men 
had sought first the kingdom of God and the justice thereof, God, 
who is faithful to His promises, would have added all other things 
to them, even those temporal things which men are sacrificing their 
salvation and even their worldly welfare to obtain. 

Consider the smaller miseries which often make life unendurable, 
and which cause more unhappiness than the great political evils that 
history deals with. Are not most of these minor sufferings the 
result of evil-speaking, tale-bearing, misrepresentation and calumny, 
of cruelty, intemperance, dishonesty, revengefulness, the ingratitude 
of children, resistance to control, the love of pleasure? 

Further, the degree in which each man is affected by these 
external ills, whether they be great or petty, depends largely on his 
relations with God. Those who have learned Christian patience, 
meekness under wrongs, contentment with God’s disposition of 
things, resignation to His will; those who cast their care upon 
God, who trust to Him for their future, who seek comfort in prayer, 
who guide themselves by the example of Jesus Christ and the 
saints—they do not, indeed, escape from the stings of misfortune, 
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but they possess an antidote which neutralizes their evil effects, 
makes them easy to endure, and turns them to spiritual profit. 

Real happiness is one of the greatest rarities in the world; and 
no wonder, because everywhere sin prevails. But if we were to try 
to search out the place of its retreat, where should we be likely to 
find it? Not in the exchange, or the warehouse, or the bank; not 
among those who are successfully making money ; not in the haunts 
of pleasure and fashion, among those who have the spending of 
money; but in some forgotten corner of the world among a simple 
population whose lives are guided by religion, contented and pure; 
but more especially in the cloister, the ideal home of peaceful hap- 
piness, amongst those whose one object is to die to sin and live in 
Jesus Christ. 

V. Many men, gifted with good intentions, but not with spiritual 
insight, have sought vainly for a remedy for the ills that beset man- 
kind. They have failed because they have not discerned the real 
cause of those ills. How foolish have been their expectations of re- 
newing the face of the earth by means of political economy, exclu- 
sion of commerce, the cultivation of the arts and sciences. literary 
institutes, and all the rest of it! These things may make men less 
brutal, but not less selfish; more refined, but not more restrained 
and pure; they may, perhaps, change the fashion of prevailing 
sins, but they will not bring men nearer to God. They who would 
effectually remedy the great miseries of men must go, not to the 
twig on which the evil fruit grows, nor to the branch, nor even to 
the trunk, but down to the very root. They need first to recognize 
that sin is the sole source of all evil, and then to find a force that 
is capable of dealing with sin and keeping it in check. That power 
must be more than human; it must be religion; not any arbitrary 
form of religion devised by men, but that system which was 
specially established by our Lord Jesus Christ, guaranteed by His 
word to be always capable of its duties, and furnished with means of 
grace adapted to all ages and to every class of men. No one who 
makes the most superficial inquiry can doubt that the Catholic 
Church exercises the deepest influence over the hearts and the pas- 
sions of men; none can deny that the most exalted examples of 
virtue are to be found within her boundaries; the thousands of re- 
ligious communities that throng the world are sufficient proof of 
this. The Catholic Church, as the most powerful organization 
against sin, and the most effective teacher of Christian virtue, is 
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then the great instrument, hidden, indeed, from the carnal age of 
unbelief, but still the great and the sole perfect instrument of social 
regeneration, of human progress, of temporal happiness. Going 
back to the days of Jesus Christ, and appointed by Him, the Catho- 
lic Church alone is qualified to teach divine doctrine, to enforce the 
moral law, to impart'the spiritual life of Christ. She alone is 
capable of directing human society and saving it from the deluge 
of evils, the miseries of all kinds that threaten to overwhelm it. 







































THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
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VIII. Justice anD CHARITY 





It is impossible to exaggerate the importance to the animal 
body of the bony framework called the skeleton. Nevertheless a 
mere skeleton neither lives nor moves. To scientific thought our 
usual emblem of Death as a walking skeleton is a ludicrous absurd- 
ity. However shall bones double one upon the other otherwise 
than by the contraction of muscles? Justice is the solid skeleton 
of human society. No society can work without justice. But 
again, no society can work on principles of justice alone. The 
muscle, the covering flesh of human society, is charity. But charity, 
it will be said, is a theological virtue, supernatural and infused ; and 
we are not treating of such virtues at present, only of natural vir- 
tues acquired by frequent acts, exercise and practise. Still we can 
not wholly ignore the supernatural. The supernatural is given us 
W to be the guide of the natural, grace the motive power of nature; 
| nature should not be destroyed, but should be subordinate to and 
commanded by grace, and execute the behests of the spirit. We 
are not ignoring the supernatural; nevertheless, for the present, 
we prescind from it. And that we do in this instance the more 
readily because there is such a thing as natural charity, friendship 
and friendliness between man and man, mutual good feeling and 
good will, sympathy, benevolence and kindness. Aristotle, the 
panegyrist of justice, was so alive to this fact that he wrote: 
“Where justice is, there is further need of friendship; but where 
friendship is, there is no need of justice.” A man needs no justice 
in the dealing with himself; he is tender enough of himself and 
his own. But a friend is a sort of second self. “Yes,” you will 
say, “but I like my first self best.” Not in all things, if you are a 
t true friend. A man will give his very life for his friend. By 
. “charity” I mean here, not exactly friendship, for friends must be 
few, but friendliness, as it were friend-like-ness, some approach to 
friendship, extending in a greater or less degree to all the men 
you have dealings with. Friendship and friendliness, or natural 
charity, grow from a common stock, love. Man is happily prone, 
under favorable conditions, to make man his fellow and love him. 
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An English philosopher has said that the natural instinct of man 
meeting man for the first time would be to regard him as a rival, 
and either kill him or make a slave of him. So it might be, if man 
grew up to man’s estate in perfect solitude, like pearls in separate 
shells, as the said philosopher (Hobbs) was apt tacitly to assume 
and argue accordingly. But man is born of man and woman, 
and grows up among brothers and sisters and playmates; he 
springs of love, and is reared in love—not without admixtures of 
hatred and jealousy, for there is no pure good in this world. The 
consequence of friendliness is that men are apt at times to give, 
and not always to bargain; sometimes to act on charity, and not 
visit upon justice. A friend sends a present of a haunch of venison 
for your wedding day. What an oddity you would take him for 
if he served you with a butcher’s bill next week! But, it may be 
contended, he expects similar presents himself from you in sea- 
son. Not if he is rich, and you are poor. But at least he expects 
gratitude, that is, some sort of return. But not a specific return. 
Justice is always specific, keeps books, sends in accounts and bills, 
this for that, the two being taken as equivalents in money value. 
Gratitude goes not into bills. Nevertheless, because friendship is 
returned, and in a manner repaid by friendship, St. Thomas puts 
down liberality, and gratitude, and “the friendliness that is called 
affability,” as so many “potential” parts of justice; that is, they 
rank under justice, not strictly so called, but in a loose and wide 
sense of the term, as having certain affinities with justice. My own! 
my own! one thing that is my own is my heart to give away. Life 
would not be worth living without love. As the heart is given, 
other gifts will follow. Every gift is an abatement of strict justice. 
Such is charity. 

Three points our Saviour urges in the Gospel with especial in- 
sistence—faith in His person and mission, watchfulness for His 
second coming, and charity, or love, for one another. And this 
charity would have to take the shape of abatement of the rights 
which in strict justice we have against one another. Shylock, 
clamoring for his pound of flesh, is an eminently anti-Christian 
character. Christ has put this lesson into the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Forgive us our trespasses,’ is, more literally, “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors” (Matt. vi, 12). “And if any man 
will go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also” (Matt. v, 40). In St. Matthew (xviii, 21-35) is the 
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parable of the servant who owed his lord ten thousand talents, or 
something like eight million dollars, an impossible sum to pay, 
was released of the debt, and therefrom proceeded to throttle his 
fellow-servant for a twenty-dollar debt ; for which insistence on his 
right—for the twenty dollats were really due in strict justice—his 
lord handed the implacable creditor over to the torturers till he 
paid the last farthing of his own huge liabilities, which he never 
could meet for all eternity. Certainly it is well at times to insist 
upon one’s just rights, but it is also well at times—oftener, perhaps, 
than we think—to abate them. The parable is the condemnation of 
the hard man, who will never upon any consideration abate one 
jot or tittle of what his neighbor in strict justice owes him. And 
this applies not only to money, but to honor, precedence, deference, 
and all things that men prize. 

A hard bargain may be not merely uncharitable, but positively 
unjust. Such a bargain is that between employer and employee, 
when the former engrosses all the working strength of the latter, 
and pays him in return not enough to live upon “in frugal comfort,” 
as Leo XIII teaches in his Encyclical of May, 1891, on the “Con- 
dition of Labor.” On the other hand, the employer has a right 
to all that labor, care, attention, diligence and accuracy of work 
for which he pays a just wage—a debt of justice often ignored by 
workmen. Justice suffers, and has it edges knocked off, where it 
is not covered by charity. In charity the employer will do more 
- than he is legally bound for his employees. In charity they will 
on occasion do more than they are legally bound for him. When. 
this notion of charity is spurned, and capital and labor behave 
as two independent, unfriendly powers, each jealous of the other, 
each striving to wring the utmost concession that the law will allow 
from the other, there must be acts of injustice done on both sides. 
The Lord’s Prayer has much to tell us if we will think it over in 
remedy of the ills of life. 

It should be understood that charity is not always optional, not 
always mere matter of counsel, but, like justice, charity also some- 
times imposes an obligation under sin. You are bound under sin 
to help your neighbor when he is in distress and is unable to help 
himself out of it, while you being close at hand can help him with- 
out yourself falling into the like distress. Thus you would be 
bound under sin to take into your house, or otherwise provide for a 
beggar whom you found frozen at your door. You are bound 
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to rescue a drowning man, if you can get him out without notable 
risk to your own life. Charity binds us in our neighbor’s need in 
the absence of any special contract to stand by him. Where there 
is such special contract the obligation is no longer of charity, but 
of justice. The soldier has contracted, and is bound in justice, to 
venture his life at the word of command in battle. The parish 
priest is bound in justice, even at the risk of infection, to admin- 
ister the last Sacraments to a dying sinner in his parish; whereas 
a stranger priest passing that way would at most be bound only 
in charity. I am fain to add, he is not much of a priest if he 
stands on his points in such an occasion. You are also bound in 
justice to prevent your neighbor taking harm directly in conse- 
quence of your action. Thus, if you have even accidentally pushed 
a child into deep water, you are bound to get him out if you can; 
much more if you have done it on purpose. The difference between 
an obligation in justice and an obligation in charity is of great 
practical import in casuistry, inasmuch as a neglected obligation 
in justice involves separation and restitution, where the matter 
admits of restitution, but no restitution is due for neglect of what 
you were bound to do in charity. Therefore, a sin against justice 
is called a peccatum caudatum, a sin with a tail, the tail being 
the burden of having to restore. As we have seen, restitution is 
the second half of the involuntary contract. How many sins, tail 
and all; how many deeds of wrong with the wrong never made 
good, must come under the final cognizance of the Sovereign Judge! 

It is no rare experience to encounter pious people who are 
strangely neglectful of their obligations in justice—leave their 
tradesmen’s bills unpaid, with the result that other customers, who 
do pay, pay for them also in the increased price—fail to discharge 
duties which they are salaried to perform—have young children 
under their wardship and custody, and take no pains even to know 
how they are going on. These omissions proceed from no deliberate 
contempt of justice; they may involve no grievous sin; thoughtless- 
ness may be pleaded in palliation of them, but thoughtlessness is 
a fool’s excuse. A healthy conscience is extremely sensitive to 
claims of neighbors, claims in decency and courtesy, claims in 
charity, and above all, claims in justice. Of one of the greatest of 
the saints, Scripture is satisfied with informing us truly that he 
was a just man. Justice is the backbone of charity. If you are 
in superiority, and find it not in your nature to be a very loving 
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father to those under you, be at heart just to them. The saying 
is well known in England of the schoolboy who in boyish language 
described his headmaster as “a beast,” then added on reflection, 
“but he is a just beast.” The “just beast” became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and in that high station well maintained his character 
for justice. 

As a man has a right to life, limb, and property, the violation of 
which right is a sin against justice and calls for restitution, so 
equally has he right to honor and respect and deferential treatment 
according to his rank from those about him, be they his equals or 
even his superiors. To browbeat a man, to address him in abusive 
or scornful language, and generally to insult him, is not merely 
uncharitable, it is downright injustice, and calls for restitution in 
the shape of an apology, howbeit the injured person, following our 
Lord’s counsel, will often do well to waive his claim and forgive 
freely. Every individual man, likewise every corporate body, has 
a right also to character and reputation. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor is a commandment often forgotten 
when corporate bodies or societies come under discussion. Yet 
the members of such societies are more jealous of the reputation 
of the body than of their own individual good name. A man who 
does evil in public flings away his reputation; he has no character 
left to lose. A man who has done evil to his neighbor in secret, 
and is in a way to do more, also forfeits his reputation to the extent 
of such denunciation as is necessary for the prevention of his fur- 
ther injury or harming others. Under this exception a man has a _ 
right to a good character so long as he behaves well in public. To 
take such character away is a sin against justice. If the defamation 
be false, it is called “calumny”; where it is true it is “detraction.” 
Both calumny and detraction call for restitution of good name; 
but where the story is true, obviously such restitution is hardly 
possible. You can not mend a broken glass. You must not lie to 
undo a wrong. Still less must you do a wrong by spreading lying 
reports detrimental to the character of another ; those you are bound 
to contradict if you yourself are the author of them, in justice; if 
you are not the author, in charity. Altogether it may save much 
subsequent distress of mind to be always wary of one’s words in 
speaking of the absent, particularly if they be persons whom you 
dislike. 

Concerning vengeance, or revenge, I find that natural tempera- 
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ments differ curiously on this point. Some are more prone to 
revenge an insult, others rather cry for vengeance on cruelty. 
The Christian is taught not to seek vengeance for a private wrong, 
as such. We may seek restitution, or compensation, but that is 
not vengeance. It is not vengeance, it is only the exaction of the 
fulfilment of (an involuntary) contract, if I compel him who has 
robbed me of property to the extent of five hundred dollars to pay 
me in a note to that amount. It would be vengeance were I to 
horsewhip him for it. That the law will not allow. In civilized 
countries the law has gradually by slow degrees assumed to itself 
the function of avenging wrong done by one private citizen to 
another. The law punishes wrong-doers on public grounds, by way 
of public example, as a deterrent. In that light I do well to bring 
the man who has injured me to public justice, not exactly because 
he has injured me (I forgive him that), but retpublicae causa, that 
he may not go on injuring others. This is the sense of the text, 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord” (Deut. xxii, 35; Rom. xii, 19). 
The retribution meted out by the criminal law of the state is the 
vengeance of the Lord, whose minister the civil magistrate is. 
“He beareth not the sword in vain, for he is God’s minister, doing 
justice unto anger upon him that doth ill’ (Rom. xiii, 4). 

An old writer has said: “It is praiseworthy to be patient under 
one’s own wrongs, but the height of impiety to dissemble injuries 
done to God.” We feel a righteous indignation at injuries done to 
the Church, but commonly we must forego vengeance; for in these 
days no public authority is concerned to avenge such wrongs, and 
we must not take the business into private hands. Even under 
injuries done to Himself Our Lord teaches us patience. His Apostles 
were to be “as sheep in the midst of wolves” (Matt. x, 16). When 
James and John would have called down fire from heaven upon the 
Samaritan town that shut its gates to their Master, He restrained 
them with the words, “Ye know not of what spirit ye are” 
(Luke ix, 55). 








THE DIVINE PRAISES 
ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


VIII. “Biessep BE THE GREAT MoTHER oF Gop, Mary Most 
Hoty” 


“Behold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.”—Luke i, 48. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Alive is angel’s greeting and Elizabeth’s salu- 
tation. Depth of meaning involved in the two expressions, “Son of God,” 
“Mother of God.” “They found the child with Mary his mother’ (Matt. 
it, -- Mother and Son—Jesus and Mary ever inseparable in type and 
reality. 

I. Highest and noblest work of God next to sacred humanity of her 
Son. Defense of her name and prerogatives part of duty and work of 
Society of Holy Name; is strongest outpost of religion. Dragon ever 
pursues her. Clear historical connection between growth of dogma con- 
cerning person of Our Lord and cult of our Lady. One counterpart of 
other. Sermon on Mount and Magnificat. Present doctrine and devotion 
logical sequence of annunciation and decree of Ephesus. What world 
and soul and body of man tell us of God. Man great even as a ruin. 
The ideal; reality ever falls short of 1t. Ideas in God’s mind true reality. 
Our Lord and Lady ideal types of manhood and womanhood of race. 

II. Glance at words of seventh divine praise. Besides title of Mother 
of God our Lady was blessed, great and holy. (a) How and why 
blessed? In office, in grace. Does not hereby obscure Christ. Illumines 
Him as dawn does day; as work its artist. (b) How and why great? 
Greatness depends on the share one has of God’s gifts. Well balanced in 
her character. Was “strong woman” of Scripture. Great in intelligence; 
hence seat of wisdom. Great in strength of will. How and when dis- 
played. (c) How and why holy? Holiness at summit of God’s gifts. 
Brings us nearest to Him. Saints stand aloft like snowclad meuntatns, 
Mary their queen and model. 

Conclusion—Exhort to zeal and chivalry in defense of name and 
privileges of the “Great Mother of God, Mary most holy.” 














In the seventh of the divine praises we repeat the thought ex- 
pressed in the angel’s greeting, and St. Elizabeth’s salutation of our 
blessed Lady. Words are said to be coin to the wise, and counters 
to fools. Be this as it may, terms of tremendous import are in daily 
use without our ever adverting to this profound significance. We 
barely heed, much less grasp or sift out what they mean. Take 
the two expressions “Son of God” and “Mother of God.” Ex- 
cept in a shadowy, haphazard sort of way, have we ever realized 
that God was born a babe, that He was carried about in a mother’s 
arms, that He drew life and strength from the living fountains of 
a woman’s breasts, that under her loving care He “grew up in 
wisdom and grace before God and men”? “And entering into the 
house they found the child with Mary, his mother, and falling down 
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they adored him” (Matt. ii, 11). The words are just as applicable 
to the house of God to-day as to the humble cave of Bethlehem. 
The mother and child are inseparable. The high altar and the 
lady altar are never far apart in God’s house. The woman of 
Genesis is the maiden of Nazareth. Her seed is the babe of Bethle- 
hem. She is the new ark of alliance, the dawn of the world’s true 
light, the Sun of justice. She furnished the materials out of 
which His humanity was woven. She is God’s masterpiece and 
“magnifies” Him who framed her. 

I. We have dwelt upon the divine praises bearing on the 
humanity of Jesus Christ both in the Incarnation and its continuous 
presence amongst us in the blessed Sacrament of the altar; and 
we now come to speak of the created being, next in dignity to her 
Son Jesus Christ—her, I mean, graced at Ephesus with the title of 
“Deipara,’ mother of God: “Blessed be the great mother of God, 
Mary most holy.” 

It is our duty and mission, as members of the confraternity of 
the Holy Name, to war against abuse of God’s name. So likewise 
is it our duty to respect the name and guard the honor of His 
mother and most richly endowed creature, Mary. In feeling our- 
selves bound to bless and praise, and protect against profaning 
the Holy Name of Jesus Christ, by parity of reason, it is a call of 
duty to act likewise toward the name and prerogatives of His 
holy mother. In doing so we are contributing to the fulfilment of 
her own inspired prophecy and command, “Behold from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed” (Luke i, 48). 

More than half the profanity and blasphemy that shocks the 
godly springs from ignorance or habit. Could any human being 
dare to blaspheme God wilfully, knowing and reflecting on who 
God is? The same is true of our Lady. Men speak slightingly, 
or not at all, of her, because they know her not. The language of 
Catholic piety seems to them strained or exaggerated, because they 
know not the exalted place she deservedly holds in Catholic thought. 
Though no goddess in our belief, she is yet her Creator’s master- 
piece, one in whom the divine perfections shine more resplendently 
than in any other created being, save the humanity of her Son 
Jesus Christ. If we offer any form of cult or worship to a crea- 
ture, it is not for what they are, or have of themselves; but because 
they reflect the beauty and perfections of God, just as a painter, a 
poet or sculptor is almost defied in his work. We worship the 
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divinity in the created humanity of Jesus, why not the divine ele- 
ment in Mary, whence Christ’s humanity, body and soul, sprang. 
When we claim more than ordinary honor for Mary, and band 
together in defense of her name and privileges, we are in reality 
defending the citadel of the Christian faith in its strongest out- 
post. We have seen, and indeed are witnesses, to-day of how 
belief in God, and the worship and praise of God’s Holy Name die 
out, or tend to die out, in a heart, or a people, when Jesus Christ 
is not loved and honored. The same holds true in regard to Jesus 
and His mother. Where she is not specially loved and honored, 
where low views are held about her prerogatives, when her spot- 
less virginity is questioned, where, in short, the mother of God 
is put on the same level with the mothers of sinners, then is true 
and sound belief in the nature, person and attributes of her divine 
son sure to wane in proportion. The main defense of a fortress 
lies in its outworks. Hence, the Church never wearies in claiming 
the highest degree of worship compatible with her position as a 
creature for our Lady. Indeed there is a clear historical connec- 
tion between the cult of Mary, and the fortunes of the Church. 
Her victories over error and brute force have been ever followed 
by fresh devotions, or clearer statements of doctrine, concerning her 
office and privileges. Development of dogma regarding Jesus 
from the proclamation of His divinity at Nice to that of His vicar 
at the Vatican, had its counterpart in the teaching of the Church 
concerning Mary. And this growth was from within, and not by 
accretion from without, like a bud gradually ripening into flower 
and fruit. The great truths of her Immaculate Conception, and 
glorious Assumption, have sprung from the angel’s message and 
decree of Ephesus, just as branches of a tree come forth from a 
seedling or sapling. The “Magnificat” reveals our Lady to us as 
the Sermon on the Mount does our Lord. 

God’s presence and attributes are made known by His works. 
If He were not reflected in creatures He would be to us an un- 
known and unknowable God. The starry heavens proclaim His 
might, and majesty, and wisdom, so does the human soul in a higher 
degree to those who reflect ; if the philosopher’s saying is true, “In 
the world there is nothing great but man. In man there is nothing 
great but mind,” 4. e. one power only of the wondrous human 


‘soul. Even a building in ruins is proof of an architect and builder ; 


so does fallen man with his body pointing to the earth, and his 
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soul to the skies, show forth the grandeur of his Maker. One 
thing man has never lost, and that is the perception of higher and 
better things. This beam of divine light we call the vision of the 
perfect. It is the ideal that ever eludes our grasp, that melts away 
as we approach it. Everything has its ideal, ever possible only, 
never actual. Saints and scholars, poets and artists, are ever 
straining their gaze after this receding vision. Is it a delusion, or 
rather is it not a glimpse, a revelation of the plan on which God 
framed the world and its contents. In this sense we say ideas are 
the only true, permanent realities. The real is shadowy, transitory, 
a vain passing show. It does not come up to the ideal, as it exists 
in the mind of God. Those things only are perfect that express 
this mind of God. Man is admittedly in the abstract, at least, 
God’s best and highest work. Is there, or can there be, an ideally 
perfect man, or ideally perfect woman? Is there an absolutely 
perfect model of humanity—for both sexes? We claim to have the 
concrete realization—the actual types of the ideal manhood and 
womanhood of our race in Christ and His blessed mother. Can 
anyone doubt that amongst men Jesus most perfectly reflects God; 
and amongst women, Mary. There are no other claimants, nor can 
there be. For in Jesus “dwelleth all the fulness of the godhead 
visibly” (Cor. ii, 9) ; and surely she, who was the antithesis of Eve, 
who was destined to bruise the serpent’s head, whose soul “did 
magnify the Lord,” whom the Holy Ghost overshadowed, and 
whom heaven’s messenger saluted as full of grace; and with whom 
the Lord ever dwelt can aspire to the first, the ideal place amongst 
women. The two sacred names of Jesus and Mary are ever enter- 
twined in doctrine and devotion as the two all-perfect specimens 
of humanity who saved and uplifted our race from the sad state 
into which Adam and Eve had plunged it. In upholding and de- 
fending the name and prerogatives of Mary we are, at the same 
time, maintaining the claims and attributes of Jesus; inasmuch as 
it was to fit her to be His mother, that she was so richly dowered 
by God. She was the golden link uniting the godhead with our 
manhood. Rightly do we join with the Church in her praise, say- 
ing, “Blessed be the great mother of God, Mary most holy.” 

II. We may next profitably glance at the thoughts which these 
words suggest. Besides the central idea of the divine motherhood, 
a title speaking volumes, they remined us that our Lady was blessed, 
great and holy, possessing those qualities pre-eminently. 
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She was blessed far above all other members of her sex. Am 
angel sent from heaven and a saint, acting under the direct inspi-- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, used this word, blessed, to express their 
admiration of her character and person. It is, in the language it 
comes from, where there are two superlative forms for adjectives,. 
a much stronger expression than in ours. It implies an exceptional 
degree of favor, loftiness and excellence. 'The name “Blessed. 
Virgin,” universally applied to her by friends and foes of the 
Church alike, prove how well merited it is. She was blessed because. 
of the dignity of her office, chosen from among all possible mem- 
bers of her sex as an instrument to give to the world its Redeemer.. 
God might have come amongst us in some divine way. He might 
have woven a vesture of flesh and blood from the elements, as. 
Adam was fashioned; or as when some of the angels appeared in 
human guise. But no! God sent His Son “made of a woman”;. 
and this woman we name Mary, rightly called blessed, as changing 
Eve’s curse into a source of infinite blessing to our race. She is. 
the ideal woman, chosen to be the highest expression of the per-- 
fection of her sex called, as we have said, to be amongst women, 
what Jesus was amongst men. We have but to read the account 
of the annunciation, and her own words on occasion of her visit. 
to St. Elizabeth, as told in the Gospel of St. Luke, to see that God 
made her, body and soul, the theater of His marvels. The convic- 
tion that to fit her for all this, He made her a being apart, sinless,. — 
stainless, dowered with a radiant and divine beauty, has kept ever 
deepening in the mind of the Church ever since Gabriel saluted 
her as “full of grace.” 

The Most High is represented as addressing this blessed crea- - 
ture of His in the glowing and glittering language of Solomon’s. 
love song. They assuredly are blessed whom God favors. Now 
of her, in words suited to our weakness, He says, “One is my dove, . 
my perfect one is but one, she is the only one of her mother. The 
daughters love her and declared her most blessed. Who is she that 
cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, bright as. 
the sun” (Cant. vi, 8,9). And though the most exalted of Ged’s.. 
creatures, yet, unlike proud Lucifer and self-seeking Eve, was she - 
the humblest. She recognized whence her greatness came; and 
for this very reason “He that was mighty regarded the humility of 
his handmaid, and did great things to her soul.” 

It is not, therefore, true that in Catholic piety she obscures our ~- 
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‘Lord, but rather that she enables us to appreciate Him more; just 
as the beautiful dawn and sunrise prepare us for the full orbed 
king of day at noon. She is the trophy of God’s love, the master 
piece of His works. The divine gifts and endowments that make 
her “blessed among women,” do but display the wealth of God’s 
treasury. The graces of her person, mind and heart praise, bless 
and glorify God, the Most High, just as the beauties and wonders 
of sea, sky and land do. 

But not only is our Lady the blessed, she is also the great mother 
of God. She was truly a great, a grand soul, in the full sense of 
the term. There was a divine grandeur about her person, her 
character and her office that entitled her to the first rank amongst 
the daughters of Eve. To be really great means to have a larger 
share of God’s gifts than others; and who had more than she? 
God’s gifts are but too often neglected or perverted; but in Mary 
they “grew and produced fruit an hundredfold.” They were 
balanced and adjusted so as to form a perfect whole, making her 
“the strong and valiant woman, whose value is beyond the bounds 
of earth,” and “terrible” in her greatness “as an army set in array.” 
Character determines greatness, and hers was beyond all praise. 
How often, alas! is the strength of body, the keenness of intelli- 
gence, and force of will that wins for men the title of great, wasted 
in the temporal and evanescent; or employed in injuring, rather 
than benefiting, their fallen creatures; but Mary’s greatness was 
true, because her gifts were ever employed in promoting the glory 
of God and the welfare of men. After all it is God in man that 
makes man great. Our Lady was truly great, in that “the Lord 
was with her in all the plentitude of His might and bounty.” 

She was great in queenly strength. She crushed the old serpent 
that had subdued the world. She is justly called “the lover of 
David,” “the valiant woman”; and for her share in the Church’s 
conflicts in support of truth and righteousness she has deserved the 
title of “Our Lady of Victories.” 

Furthermore she was great in the sense of being gifted with 
lofty intelligence; for, apart from her own personal powers in this 
respect, divine wisdom was ever beaming on her soul in undimmed 
and unclouded splendor. Did not Jesus, the world’s true light, 
“advance” under her fostering care “in wisdom, and age, and 
grace with God and men’? (Luke ii, 52). The treasures of her 
knowledge any more than those of her divine Son are not, it is true, 
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enshrined in books, yet the Church enlightened by God does not 
hesitate to call her the very “seat of wisdom.” 

Again, she was great in force of will. A truly strong will 
wherein lies true greatness of character is a will unshaken in its 
resolve to be conformed to the divine. Eve looked curiously on the 
glittering serpent, listened, wavered and fell. Mary never parleyed 
with evil—the antithesis of God’s will, and so trampled the foul 
fiend in the dust. It was God’s will, she knew, she should become 
a mother, and the words, hard to a maiden pledged to virginity: 
“Be it done to me according to thy word,” dropped from her lips. 
No tenderer or more loving mother ever clasped a babe to breast 
than she; yet knowing it was the high will of heaven her son should 
die in untold torments on the Cross, she stood tearless and erect 
with the sword of grief piercing her brave heart. Strong men 
quailed, and the band of disciples broke and fled when the powers 
of hell were let loose against Jesus; but down to the mount where 
He “bowed his head, and gave up the ghost,” “there stood by the 
Cross of Jesus his mother” (John xix, 25). As I said, what en- 
hanced her greatness in the sight of the Most High, was her 
humility ; but God exalts the humble, and sendeth the rich empty 
away. Though only a humble “rosebush in Jericho, as spikenard 
and creeping violet in the woods,” “yet was she exalted by her 
Maker as a cedar in Lebanon.” 

Finally, our Lady was not only great and blessed, she was holy; 
and all recognize holiness as the main element of true worth. 
Men may fail to appreciate it, they may affect to despise it, but at 
the summit of the gifts that adorn and elevate the soul, holiness 
stands supreme. It is the divine beauty of the soul, “the pearl of 
priceless worth, which it were worth a man’s while to sell all he has 
to own.” So rare and priceless an endowment is it that souls highly 
gifted in this respect stand isolated and apart in history. They 
are the saints of God who stand out like high snowclad moun- 
tains, glittering in the sun. Holiness is God in the soul. “The 
Lord is with thee,” was heaven’s decree of our Lady’s canonization. 
Good will and grace are the factors of holiness; and these, as we 
have seen, she possessed in an eminent degree. Her will never 
swerved from the straight path of rectitude. It ever pointed to the 
divine will as unerringly as the needle to the north. The wealth 
of grace, the talents, the divine capital, so to say, entrusted to her 
keeping was never lost, buried or wasted, but grew and increased 
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a hundredfold. “Multae filiae congregaverunt divitias, tu super- 
gressa es omnes.” 

And this wealth of holiness drew God to her, and in the divine 
plan fitted her to become the mother of His son. She was not a 
mere passive instrument in the great work of redemption. She was 
active and free as Eve had been in the fall. Her place in history is, 
therefore, unique. We all owe her a deep debt of gratitude for the 
noble part she took with her divine Son in our saving; but she 
has special claims on the sex of which she was the brightest orna- 
ment. If they now share with man the full blessings of Christian 
liberty—if they are no longer his slaves and toys, but equals and 
companions—it is to the lowly maiden of Nazareth, who asserted 
her divine rights before an angel, that they owe it. All worthy men 
now recognize the claims of wife, daughter and mother to love, 
reverence and protection—all states of womanhood that our Lady 
elevated and adorned. 

Who -would stand by to see them ignored, insulted or despised? 
If we have dwelt to-day in the greatness and holiness of her whom 
all generations call blessed, it is to awaken your zeal in defense of 
her name, and her prerogatives. In defending her you are defend- 
ing the cause of God, whose best beloved daughter she is, and of 
Jesus Christ to whom she was a dear and loving mother. As 
associates of the confraternity of the Holy Name be it your aim 
and apostolate to correct and repress all low views, false notions 
and above all, blasphemous reviling of the great mother of God, 
Mary most holy. And when her praises are sung in church, or her 
litany and rosary said, join heartily and divinely your fellow wor- 
shipers, for you can not think and say too often “Blessed be the 
great mother of God, Mary most holy.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XV. THE Memory 


Every one understands what memory is, and appreciates its im- 
portance as a factor in the attainment and imparting of knowledge, 
and how much, too, it conduces toward enhancing all intellectual 
pleasure. The more defective the memory is the more impotent 
is the individual to enjoy what is worth enjoying in the past and 
the more isolated he finds himself in all intercourse with his fel- 
lows. Forgetfulness is sometimes a blessing, but nevertheless re- 
membering, too, is a blessing. In a way it is possessed by mere 
animals, but not along the same lines. 

Notions of the nature of memory have not undergone many, if 
any, changes since the days of the old philosophers. Plato called 
it conservatrix of perceptions, Aristotle conservatrix of species. 
Species are perceptions, and memory has the power of storing them 
away somewhere and bidding them appear on demand. Aristotle 
says hope is the sense of future things, memory of past ones. 
Whatever may have been excogitated since, the idea of memory 
is the traditional one, the one conformable to the hourly experience 
of all. Everybody admits that it is a faculty which enables us to 
retain modifications and ideas and judgments occurring in the past, 
and to recognize them as belonging to the past and not to the 
present. The memory, therefore, is the knowledge of things past 
as past and as having previously come under our notice. 

A good memory is alert to receive new things, sure and constant 
in holding them, and quick in recalling them. While we admit a 
phantasmal memory in brutes, the memory referred to here is the 
intellectual memory. It is not added faculty of the soul, but it is 
the mind exercising its wonderful flexibility—a flexibility which all 
the research of science and the ingenuity of invention have not been 
able to discover in or bestown upon matter. Matter can not juggle 
with things as mind can, and so the latter must belong to an order 
of being transcending all the qualities of the former. 

Besides past events, memory summons up facts which are inti- 
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mately and inseparably connected with them. We can not recognize 
past happenings without having it forced upon us that we were 
existent then, that we were in possession of our individuality, that 
we were the same men then as we are now and that during the in- 
terval our existence endured. Memory thus persuades us of our 
past existence, our individual identity and our uninterrupted per- 
severance in being. It is not wonderful that this gift has been 
highly prized. That it comes within the scope of pedagogy is quite 
apparent. That it can be learned was admitted from the beginning. 
The Mnemonic art is very ancient. Methods of assisting the 
memory are not of modern origin. Simonides, the poet, connected 
certain words and figures with certain determined points in space. 
In our own day the art is being taught and cultivated almost every- 
where. No one can find any legitimate opposition to it. 

The first mission of pedagogy is to assist nature in the develop- 
ment of all its powers. Like every art, like everything pedagogy 
undertakes to do, it is subject to abuse. Perhaps there may be 
overcultivation, as there is of gymnastics and other kindred arts. 
The doctrine of Albert the Great, it is said, was this: “There are 
no other precepts for the memory than to exercise it, and writing 
and thinking.” St. Thomas holds that every faculty is strengthened 
by exercise and that the memory is more retentive of things which 
impress the fancy or are associated with other things better known. 
How indispensable memory is every one grants, and probably the 
first fact which pedagogy should impress upon the mind of youth 
is this very indispensability. 

Pedagogy should moreover insist on the importance of the old- 
time principle that no one is a man except in proportion as he pos- 
sesses a sound mind in a sound body. It may be easier to con- 
vince the young of the momentousness of a sound body. If they 
are convinced of this a sure and not a short step is made in the right 
direction. Bodily health is hygienic and moral. As to the dictates 
of morality, how far pedagogy, as it is generally known to-day, is 
in a condition to push them is not very difficulty to say. The 
truncated systems of education are powerless in the presence of 
certain obstacles. They can not “minister to a mind diseased.” 


“Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet, oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous strife 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 
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There are maladies of the soul which disturb the sweet order 


of nature and which pedagogy in its twentieth century representa- 
tive can no more touch than the baying of a hound can reach the 
moon. There are maladies which educational training, such as it 
is, nearly everywhere to-day, not only is unable to heal, or even 
direct the healing of, but of which it takes no notice, has no care. 
“Therein the patient must minister unto himself.” These disorders 
of a hidden nature sap everything which is finest in the youth, and 
the atmosphere of the modern school room is their choicest hunt- 
ing ground, and is incessantly breeding microbes which are full of 
moral infection and danger. This is the greatest crime of which 
pedagogy is guilty. It is a crime of indirection if you will, but still 
a crime. There is only one refuge, and that refuge is not even 
indicated by the theories which claim to contribute so much glory 
to the splendor of the times. 

Memory and all intellectual activity are pearls, but pearls which, 
when flung into the cup of dissipation of any kind, melt and dis- 
appear. Is there any remedy offered for paresis and paranoia? 
They have no remedy. When they take possession of the individual 
then is the individual truly a prisoner shut up in his cell awaiting 
the hour for his execution, an hour which is inevitable. These poor 
and not wholly guilty victims are a libel on education, they are a 
refutation of the nauseating vauntings of an incompetent race, 
they nullify every boast that is made of modern civilization. There 
they stand, grinning specters, with long fingers outstretched in ac- 
cusation against the training which not of itself, but of its own 
criminal unwatchfulness, but of its own responsible deficiencies, 
have helped thrust these branded specimens of mankind into the 
dungeons wherein the body begins to decay, and the blighted mind 
and memory and will wear the stripes and carry around the ball 
and chain of condemned prisoners. It is unnecessary to state that 
when this doom falls upon a man there is no “purging him to a 
sound and pristine health.” 

There is only one way to lessen the number of their decadents, 
and that way is the way not of cure, but of prevention. Needless to 
say that a sane and safe ethics is a preventive, but no matter how 
sane and safe is still insufficient. Ethics may lift the standard of 
morality, but it can not rally under it sturdy adherents. Principles 
of right conduct are bright lights, but they only show the way. 
They can not lead, or use the sweet violence which captures a man’s 
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will and takes so much of the bitterness out of self-sacrifice. We 
are drawn to the logical conclusion that if the world cares for 
morality it must call in the aid of religion. If ethics, even when in- 
dicating the only path, is so helpless, what must necessarily be the 
consequences of a moral philosophy which is godless and material. 
It were better to drop the curtain here. 

Matching colors in a kindergarten exercise, obtaining a law or 
general rule from the observation of particular cases, learning of 
dates, examples of the conjoint workings of similarity and con- 
tiguity, convergent and invergent associations, all these are without 
doubt powerful aids to the culture of memory, but they are not the 
most powerful or the only aids. But memory is a privileged func- 
tion of man’s intelligence. In its flexibility it gazes around at the 
present and takes in all the past. But it calls for something on 
the part worth the looking at. It is an awful curse if the memory 
has only a blighted past to summon up—a blighted past foretelling 
a dreary future. 

Man’s memory was not given him for gloom, but for radiance, 
and to remember white days gone by and bright years to come. 
This boon is accorded only to him who remembers his Maker from 
the days of his youth. 





XVI. TrutTH 


Truth has many counterfeits in this world, and, alas! that it 
must be said they are so well fashioned that they frequently defy 
detection. In fact, they are not only mistaken for the genuine 
article, but in many instances they are preferred. Nay! they are 
not preferred merely, but they are cherished by their possessors 
to such a degree that not only will they not be given up, but every 
effort is made to convince others of their being superior to the most 
sterling coin in circulation. Such individuals, while they care not 
that they are under the spell of a lie, hug the monstrosity to their 
breasts with an ardor that brooks of no contradiction and will listen 
to no challenge. It still seems that the old myth has a foundation 
in reality, it still seems that truth dwells naked at the bottom of a 
well, and never appears without some covering or mark which dis- 
guises it and balks all identification. 

If truth was regnant this earthly abode would be a habitation 
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much more desirable than it is now. Undoubtedly many disclosures 
would be made embarrassing and degrading. Many unconvicted 
criminals would be behind’ bars, many hypocrites would be made 
manifest and much hidden merit and unknown heroism disclosed. 
If truth prevailed for one day the whole world over, upon what 
changes and unexpected scenes the moon and the stars would 
look. Profit and loss would exchange places, and officials and 
rulers and superiors of all descriptions would be found shrinking 
from the gaze of those subject to their sway. “Then shall they 
begin to say to the mountains, fall upon us, and to the hills, cover 
us” (Luke xxiii, 30). There would be “signs on the sun, and moon, 
and stars, and on the earth distress of nations by reason of the con- 
fusion of the sound of the sea and of the waves, men withering 
away for fear and expectation of the things which are coming 
upon the world” (Luke 21). 

Such a day has not dawned as yet, but such a day will dawn. 
When Pilate asked Christ what is truth, was he asking for a defini- 
tion, or was his question simply a lament that in all this bewilder- 
ment of the accusations and demands made against the Saviour, he 
did not know where was truth, who was lying, who was guilty, or 
who was innocent. He knew most certainly what truth was, but he 
knew not where it was in that stirring hour when he was called upon 
to decide between the Man of Sorrows and the rabble who were 
hounding Him. 

The child knows what truth is. No one has ever lied deliberately 
without knowing that he was concealing something or making 
one thing appear another thing. There are more lies told than there 
are misdemeanors of any kind committed. Yet in spite of the pre- 
valence of unveracity there is no accusation stings more sharply, 
no accusation more deeply resented, than the accusation which vili- 
fies one as a liar. Call a man a liar and you insult him perhaps as 
in no other way he can be insulted. But it is the application that 
men dread more than the meriting it. It is the term they mind, 
not the thing. Of course, lying is not in itself the worst of crimes, 
though there is a pedagogy which teaches practically that it is bet- 
ter to be anything else than a liar. Still, lying leads to much 
wrong, is productive of much harm. Lie to a man’s mind and you 
starve and poison it. Lie to a man’s character and he may sink 
never to rise again. Lie to a man’s heart and his faith not only 
in man, but in God as well, may be jeopardized. 
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If the history of the evil wrought by prevarication is ever writ- 
ten it will reveal that a lie has been through all the centuries an as- 
sassin, with arm: uplifted and blade unsheathed, stabbing unto death 
the good name and the happiness of individuals, families and com- 
monwealths. Certainly teach the young the value of truth, teach 
the young the malice of untruth. Let him learn what a perversion 
it is of that precious gift of God, speech. Let him learn why God 
gave him a tongue. Let him understand that language is the 
bridge by which he is put in communion with his fellowman for 
that man’s and for his own good. It has been given him to make 
others know the life that is within him, to make him know the 
thoughts he thinks, the wishes he conceives and the needs that 
have to be supplied. He is not forced to express any one of his 
thoughts, or any one of his wishes, but when he does tell his 
thought his lips must not go counter to his mind. If the mind says 
yes, the lips must say yes; if the mind says no, then the lips must 
also say no. To do otherwise is to lie. 

When his son was taking leave of Polonius he impressed some 
sterling precepts on his memory, and among them this: 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the day the night 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


The old courtier’s idea of character is summed up in being false 
to no one and in being true to one’s own self. It is the summing up 
of all that life is worth living for. What a man is the man who 
is true to himself! Such an one is true to the best that is in him, 
and what is best in him is the great natural law which imperiously 
commands him to do his duty toward God, himself and his fellow- 
man. 

The greatest calamity which can overtake the human race is the 
destruction of truth. This disaster reaches every man and every- 
thing in man. It is an insult to his mind, it is an injury to his body, 
to his moral and his material wellbeing. What has history been, 
what is it to-day? A conspiracy against the truth. Nearly all 
contemporary chronicling is exaggeration and misrepresentation. 
Journalism has discredited itself so largely that very few are satis- 
fied that it photographs the times as they are. Enter the world of 
business and of trade and again the same unreliability is found. 
Who trusts anybody or everybody to-day? Legislation is constantly 
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being summoned to come to the protection of the people against 


all kinds of fraudulent dealing. Adulterated food, adulterated 


drink, adulterated medicine, seem to be the order of the day. 
Honesty is no longer the best policy, and there is no crime which 
makes such a determined fight against law as the crime of dis- 
honesty. Public officials, magistrates, men in high places have been 
found venal. 

The most staggering proposition the community has to face 
to-day is the lie in every department of mind, of conscience, of 
commerce, of literature and of art. Certainly where there looms 
such a gigantic menace pedagogy must be doubly on its guard. 
But what can it achieve if there be prevarication in its own prin- 
ciples, in its own methods, if the views it supports are views which 
neither religion nor reason can sanction? If we pass from peda- 
gogy to the pedagogue the situation becomes more alarming. Com- 
mitted to untenable propositions, propositions which are gratuitous 
assertions at best, whither is he to turn? 

It ought never to be forgotten that untruth is untruth. It 
ought always to be remembered that the man who has been de- 
liberately a liar once can never obliterate the fact. No matter what 
his remorse, or his repentance, or his atonement, the fact remains 
that at one time or other he was a prevaricator. This is among the 
reasons why the way of the transgressor is hard. 

Boys or girls must be taught the respectability of speech from the 
beginning. They must be convinced and persuaded that they are 
liable for all the consequences of their untruth. Precept may help 
thereunto, but precept is not the compelling will in the direction of 
truth. The professor must be instinct with the hatred of the lie, 
with love of truth. The preceptor who in the classroom has not 
the courage to say: “I do not know,” when proposed a query the 
answer to which is outside his mental possession, that teacher is a 
pitiable object. Children may be brought to understand that their 
master does not, because no man can, know everything, but he 
is to them off the pedestal on which they have placed him when he 
misrepresents or is cowardly enough to give a stone when asked 
for bread. 

There are such terms as evasion and the like, but it is 
not given to every mind to see that, disguised though they 
be, they are still lies. The teacher while exemplifying the truth 
in all his speech must use a strong hand against tale-bearing. 
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Very few can report the misdemeanor of another and keep the 
report within the limit of truth. It is generally a breeder of exag- 
geration and lies. That at times it may be an obligation of con- 
science can not be denied, but it is full of pitfalls for truth, and 
truth is too sacred a thing to be exposed to the vagaries of imagi- 
nation and the violence of jealousy, or any other human passion. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Secretary of State. 
A letter of praise was sent by the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to Rev. P. J. B. Lemius, congratulating him upon 
the publication of his “Catechism of Modernism,” which 
was built upon the Pope’s encyclical “Pascendt Dominici 
Gregis.” 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

1. An affirmative answer was given to the question in- 
quiring whether it was permissible to burn in the sanctuary 
lamp a mixture composed of olive oil and beeswax. (No- 
vember 8, 1907.) 

2. The Sacred Congregation gave the following reply to 
a request for permission to burn petroleum in the lamps 
that are lighted before the blessed Sacrament. ‘Olive oil 
is to be used. Where, however, this can not be had, it 
rests with the bishop to allow other oils, which must be 
of the vegetable order.” 

3. The Sacred Congregation has approved the subjoined 
short form to be used for the blessing of bells: 


RITUS BREVIOR AD CAMPANAS IN USUM SACRUM BENEDICENDAS, 


V. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 
R. Qui fecit coelum et terram. 

Psal. 50. Miserere mei, Deus 

Psal. 53. Deus, in nomine tuo 

Psal. 56. Miserere mei Deus, miserere mei 
Psal. 66. Deus misereatur nostri 

Psal. 69. Deus in adiutorium meum 

Psal. 85. Inclina Domine aurem: tuam 
Psal. 129. De profundis clamavi 

V. Kyrie eleison. 

R. Christe eleison. 

V. Kyrie eleison. Pater noster, secreto. 
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V. Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
R. Sed libera nos a malo. 

V. Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 
R. Ex hoc nunc et usque in saeculum. 
V. Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 
R. Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

V. Dominus vobiscum. 

R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


OREMUS. 


Deus, qui per beatum Moysen, legiferum famulum tuum tubas argenteas 
fieri praecepisti, quibus dum sacerdotes tempore sacrificii clangerent, sonitu 
dulcedinis populus monitus ad te adorandum fieret praeparatus; et ad cele- 
brandum conveniret: praesta quaesumus; ut hoc vasculum, sanctae tuae 
Ecclesiae praeparatum, a Spiritu Sancto per nostrae humilitatis obsequium 
sancti ¥ ficetur, ut per illius tactum et sonitum fideles invitentur ad sanc- 
tam ecclesiam et ad praemium supernum. Et cum melodia illius auribus 
insonuerit populorum, crescat in eis devotio fidei, procul pellantur omnes 
insidiae inimici, fragor grandinum, impetus tempestatum, temperentur infesta 
tonitrua, prosternat aéreas potestates dextera tuae virtutis: ut hoc audientes 
tintinnabulum contremiscant et fugiant ante sanctae crucis vexillum in eo 
depictum. Quod ipse Dominus noster praestare dignetur, qui absorpta morte 
per patibulum crucis regnat in gloria Dei Patris cum eodem Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto, per omnia saecula saeculorum. 

R. Amen. 

Nunc Officians ponit incensum in thuribulum et benedicit; et primum aqua 
benedicta aspergit circumeundo campanam, choro dicente: 

Asperges me Domine hyssopo et mundabor: lavabis me et super nivem 
dealbabor. 

Dein incensat circumeundo campanam, choro dicente: 

Dirigatur Domine oratio mea: sicut incensum in conspectu tuo. 

Officians prosequitur: 


OREMUS. 


‘ 


Omnipotens dominator Christe, quo secundum carnis assumptionem dor- 
miente in navi, dum oborta tempestas mare conturbasset, te protinus excitato 
et imperante dissiluit: tu necessiatibus populi tui benignus succurre: tu hoc 
tintinnabulum Sancti Spiritus rore perfunde; ut ante sonitum illius temper 
fugiat bonorum inimicus, invitetur ad fidem populus christianus, hostilis 
terreatur exercitus, confortetur in Domino per illud populus tuus convocatus, 
ac sicut davidica cithara delectatus desuper descendat Spiritus Sanctus: 
atque ut Samuele agnum lactentem mactante in holocaustum regis aeterni 
imperii, fragor aurarum turbam repulit adversantium; ita dum huius vasculi 
sonitus transit per nubila, Ecclesiae tuae conventum manus conservet an- 
gelica, fruges credentium, mentes- et corpora salvet protectio sempiterna. 
Per te, Christe lesu, qui cum Deo Patre vivis et regnas in unitate eiusdem 
Spiritus Sancti Deus, per omnia saecula saeculorum. 

R. Amen. 
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V. In honorem Sancti N. 

R. Amen. 

Tum Officians producit super campanam benedictam signum crucis et dis- 
cedit cum ministris. 


4. “Can the invariable parts of the Mass be sung by girls 
and women seated on benches (or in pews) in the churches, 
and separated, according to custom, from the men folks? 
May they be allowed to sing hymns in the vernacular out- 
side of the strictly liturgical functions?” 

The Sacred Congregation replied affirmative ad utrumque. 
The mind of the Church is, the Congregation went on 
to say, that the men and the boys do their share in the 
singing of the divine praises, not, however, to the ex- 
clusion of the women and girls. Where, however, the 
office is sung by the choir (official), especially in cathedral 
churches, the exclusive singing of women is not to be 
tolerated, nisi ex gravi causa ab Ordinario agnoscenda et 
cauto semper ut quaevis inordinatio vitetur. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


An indulgence of three hundred days is granted to all 
clerics who, in vesting themselves with the surplice, make 
upon themselves the sign of the Cross and devoutly recite 
the prayer, “Indue me, domine, novum hominem qui 
secundum Deum creatus est, in justitia et sanctitate veri- 
tatis.” (December I, 1907.) 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition. 
The solemn excommunication of Alfred Loisy: 


That the priest Alfred Loisy, at present residing in the diocese of Langres, 
has both taught orally and published in writing a great deal which is sub- 
versive of the main foundations themselves of the Christian faith, is now 
everywhere known. But there was hope that he, led astray perhaps rather 
by love of novelty than by wrong-mindedness, would conform to the recent 
declarations and prescriptions of the Holy See in such matters; and for this 
reason the graver canonical sanctions have until now been spared. But 
the contrary is the case: for, in spite of everything, not only has he not 
renounced his errors, but in fresh writings and letters to his superiors he 
has not been afraid to confirm them obstinately. Since, then, his pronounced 
contumacy after the formal canonical admonitions is evident, this Supreme 
Congregation of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition, not to fail 
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in its office, does by the express command of Our Most Holy Lord Pope 
Pius X, pronounced sentence of major excommunication, by ‘name and 
personally, on the priest Alfred Loisy, and does solemnly declare him to 
be under all the penalties inflicted on those publicly excommunicated, and 
therefore that he is a person to be avoided and shall be avoided by all. 
Given at Rome at the Holy Office, March 7, 1908. 
L. ¥ S. 
Petrus PALOMBELLI, 
Notary of the H. R. and U. Inquisition. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. 


Regulations affecting Catholic chaplains of the English 
Army and Navy: 


1. The Archbishop pro tempore of Westminster is the ecclesiastical 
Superior of all commissioned military chaplains of the English forces by 
land and by sea. 

2. As regards Army-chaplains, he shall treat with the Government for 
their nomination, and shall afterward exercise such measures of vigilance 
over their conduct as he shall deem expedient; requiring them to inform 
him every six months, or at least every year, as to their status and occupa- 
tions. 

3. Commissioned chaplains nominated by the Government shall receive 
exclusively from the said archbishop such faculties as can be conceded by 
him in virtue of his ordinary or delegated jurisdiction; these faculties shall 
be exercised by the said chaplains, in the place determined by the arch- 
bishop, and only on behalf of military men, their wives, and children living 
under the protection of their parents. The said faculties last also during 
the time of the transference of the chaplains, until they take charge in their 
new stations; but immediately they receive notice of removal they are 
bound to inform the archbishop of it. 

4. Said chaplains shall present themselves to the Ordinary of the place 
in which they are stationed, considering themselves as his subjects in what 
regards their conduct as ecclesiastics; nor shall they fail to let him know 
the faculties received by them for the military from the delegate of the 
Holy See; although for the exercise of these faculties alone the consent of 
the Ordinary of the place is not necessary. Should they desire also to 
exercise the sacred ministry on behalf of the non-military faithful of the 
locality, the authorization of the Ordinary is necessary. 

5. At the expiration of his office, each chaplain shall be obliged to return 
to his own diocese. 

6. Finally the Archbishop of Westminster shall not concede the faculties 
for the sacred ministry to commissioned chaplains in Ireland and India; 
and as regards South Africa he shall with prudence and discretion obtain 
that in that colony said chaplains shall be substituted by the clergy of the 
place. 

7. Concerning naval chaplains likewise, the Archbishop pro tempore of 
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Westminster shall arrange, without the intervention of any other Ordi- 
nary, with the Minister of the Navy for the nomination of said chaplains, 
to whom he shall accord the necessary faculties which he enjoys by his 
Ordinary or delegated jurisdiction, with the rule that the chaplains shall use 
them in every part of the world, but always on board ship. Should the dis- 
positions of the naval commander sometimes render it necessary to exercise 
these faculties on land, it shall suffice to give simple notice, when this is pos- 
sible, to the Ordinary of the place, not in order to obtain authorization, but 
on account of the deference due to him; except always the case of the exer- 
cise of the sacred ministry with others than the personnel of the vessel; 
in which hypothesis recourse to the Ordinary of the place would always 
be necessary. 
Given at Rome at the palace of the S. C. of Propaganda Fide, May 15, 

1906. 

Fr. G. M. Gortr, Prefect. 

Luicr Veccia, Secretary. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
A MARRIAGE CASE UNDER THE NEW DECREE. 


Titius, an assistant priest in St. Bartholomew’s parish, is aroused 
from sleep in the middle of the night and called to the neighboring 
parish of St. Thaddeus to administer the last Sacraments to one 
of his parishioners, named Cajus, who is taken suddenly very ill 
while visiting there in the house of Sempronia, a woman to whom he 
was never married, but by whom he has several children. Titius 
recalls, on the way thither, that Cajus is engaged to be married to 
Tiberia, Sempronia’s sister, which engagement is in writing 
and signed by Titius himself as well as by Cajus, but not by Tiberia, 
because she can not write. Now Titius has been warned quite 
severely by the pastor of St. Thaddeus against trespassing on his 
parish to administer the Sacraments or perform any other sacer- 
dotal ministry. On the other hand, Titius has received authorization 
from the assistant priest of St. Thaddeus, who is a particular friend 
of his, to administer any of the Sacraments within the parish limits 
whenever he might desire to do so. Taking note of these things, 
and not wishing to disturb his friend, the assistant priest of St. 
Thaddeus, Titius resolves to marry Cajus and Sempronia without 
more ado. He makes two small boys, one ten and the other seven 
years old, act as witnesses. They are half asleep and grumbling 
because their sleep has been disturbed. Omitting the interrogations 
and the prayers, as found in the ritual, Titius marries the pair with- 
out any ceremony, simply having them express mutually their con- 
sent to the marriage. Returning home, Titius retains the fee for 
the marriage which Cajus gave him, and records the marriage on 
the books of St. Bartholomew’s parish, but neglects to make any 
entry in the baptism records. All this happened since Easter Sun- 
day, April 19, 1908, on which day the new marriage law, “Ne 
temere,’ of Pope Pius X, went into effect. 

Unde quaeritur: An Titius egerit temere? 

Answer.—“Nearly thirty years ago, 1880, Leo XIII, of blessed 
memory, acclaimed to the world the famous encyclical ‘Arcanum,’ 
which contains a most lucid and comprehensive exposition of the 
fundamental principles of Christian marriage; and Pius X, through 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council, in order to make most 
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practical these principles at the present hour, issued the decree 
‘Ne temere,’ which (1) changes the discipline of the Church with 
regard to ‘sponsalia’ (betrothal); (2) modifies the ‘Tametsi’ de- 
cree of the Council of Trent affecting clandestine nuptials: (3) pro- 
vides for a more perfect registration of marriage.” (Pastoral of 
the Archbishop of New York on the new marriage law.) 

The above case falls under this new law of Pius X, and in order 
to treat it clearly and orderly, we shall consider: 

1. The sponsalia contracted by Cajus and Tiberia. 

2. The validity of the marriage between Cajus and Sempronia, 
as performed by Titius. 

3. The lawfulness of the said marriage. 

4. Titius’ conduct in retaining the marriage fee and entering the 
marriage on the records of St. Bartholomew’s church. 

I. The sponsalia contracted by Cajus and Tiberia. Since the 
Council of Trent, vera sponsalia, 1. e., a true betrothal or marriage 
engagement, produced the following results: First, it created a 
diriment impediment publicae honestatis, to the subsequent marriage 
of either party to the betrothal, with a blood-relative in the first 
degree, of the other; that is to say, a man can not marry either the 
mother, sister or daughter of the woman with whom he has con- 
tracted vera sponsalia, nor can the woman marry validly either the 
father, brother or son of the man to whom she is betrothed. 

Secondly, vera sponsalia create an obstructive or prohibitive im- 
pediment to the marriage of either party to them with any other 
person whatsoever. Now the new marriage law does not affect 
these consequences of vera sponsalia at all. They remain under 
the new law just what they have been since the Council of Trent. 
But the new law does affect the sponsalia themselves, restricting 
them to a written betrothal in the presence of witnesses and signed 
by the principals and the witnesses. Heretofore any kind of be-- 
trothal, verbal or written, with or without witnesses, provided only 
that it was a real and true promise of marriage, induced the above 
impediments. Henceforth a betrothal, in order to create the above 
impediments, must be: 

1. A written contract, signed by the parties to the contract; and 
if either, or both, can not write, the name (X) mark must be placed’ 
on the contract, indicating the illiteracy. 

2. The signature of one witness is sufficient if the witness be the 
ordinary of the place, or the parish priest; but if either or both the 
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parties to the contract can not write, an additional witness, who can 
write, is required to attach signature. 

3. The signature of two witnesses is essential if the ordinary of 
the place or fhe parish priest does not sign; these two witnesses 
need not be ecclesiastics; they may be laymen; in case either or 
both parties to the contract can not write, three witnesses are re- 
quired, who will attach their signatures. 

These things being so, the written betrothal that existed between 
Cajus and Tiberia was not a true betrothal within the meaning of 
the new marriage law; first, because it did not bear even the name 
mark of Tiberia, who could not write; and, secondly, because it 
lacked the signature of an extra witness, who should have signed 
it, together with the priest, since Tiberia did not know how to write. 

Therefore, this written agreement to marry did not place any 
obstacle in the way of Cajus’ marriage to Sempronia, or to any 
one else. 

II. As regards the validity of the marriage of Cajus and Sem- 
pronia, it must be borne in mind that a marriage, in order to be 
valid according to the new legislation, must be: 

1. Contracted before the ordinary or the parish priest (or a priest 
duly delegated), provided the ordinary or the parish priest has 
jurisdiction over the place where the marriage is performed. 

2. Contracted in the presence of two witnesses besides the officiat- 
ing priest. , 

3. Contracted in the presence of a priest having jurisdiction, who 
assists of his own free will and without compulsion, and asks and 
receives the consent of the contracting parties. 

The question now arises, Is the assistant_priest of a parish to be 
considered a parochus in respect of marriage. Yes; in missions all 
priests appointed to the universal cure of souls in any station come 
within the meaning of the term parochus. Fr. Noldin says: Nomine 
parochi intelligitur qui proprio nomine curam animarwm actu 
exercet, etst cura habitualis sit apud alium, v. g., capitulum, vel pa- 
rochiae nondum sint canonice erectae (Mat. n. 646). 

As regards the archdiocese of New York, the Archbishop has 
ordained: 

“Every priest of this diocese (New York) having faculties 
can validly assist at marriage, within the limits of his own parish, 
and can marry validly, within the limits of his own parish, not only 
his own parishioners, but also people from other parishes and other 
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dioceses, provided there be no diriment impediment. A marriage 
performed by a priest (without being duly delegated) outside the 
limits of his own parish is null and void.” 

It is to be noted, continues the letter of the Archbishop of New 
York, first of all that it is not our intention to reserve to the pastors 
sole jurisdiction over marriage in their respective parishes. Every 
assistant priest, appointed to parochial work, is to exercise validly, 
in the parish to which he has been assigned, authority over marriage, 
similar to that invested in the pastor, except where, by special dele- 
gation, the pastor may receive extraordinary faculties for particular 
cases or circumstances. The assistant priests, however, will bear 
in mind that it is not becoming for them to grant authority to priests 
of other dioceses to perform the marriage ceremony in this diocese 
or to give permission to the faithful to marry outside their own 
parish or the diocese; these matters should be left to the pastors. 
The consent of the pastor is necessary that the assistant may, on 
any occasion, officiate licitly at marriage in the parish. 

It is evident from this that in the archdiocese of New York the 
assistant priests have the same jurisdiction over marriage in respect 
of its validity as the pastors. And this will undoubtedly be the 
practise in all the dioceses, because it secures the validity of the 
marriage contract, without derogating from the orderly control 
of the pastors of parishes over the marriages contracted in their 
parishes. When, therefore, the assistant priest of St. Thaddeus’ 
parish granted authority to Titius to ‘officiate at marriages within 
the limits of St. Thaddeus parish, the authorization was valid, al- 
though illicit, as against the will of the pastor of St. Thaddeus, 
and Titius could therefore assist validly at the marriage of Cajus 
and Sempronia. The papal decree says: 

“vi. The parish priest (and, therefore, the assistant priest, in 
New York diocese, at least) and the ordinary of the place may grant 
permission to another priest, specified and certain, to assist at mar- 
riages within the limits of their districts.” 

But apart from this, Titius was authorized to marry Cajus and 
Sempronia validly and licitly because Cajus was dangerously ill, and 
a marriage was necessary for the relief of conscience and for the 
legitimation of the offspring. To quote again the words of the 
decree: 

“vii. When danger of death is imminent, and where the parish 
priest or the ordinary of the place, or a priest delegated by either 
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of these, can not be had, in order to provide for the relief of con- 
science, and should the case require it, for the legitimation of off- 
spring, marriage may be contracted, validly and licitly, before any 
priest and two witnesses.” 

Titius assisted validly, therefore, and licitly at the marriage of 
Cajus and Sempronia. The assistant priests of New York diocese 
are admonished that it is not becoming for them to grant authority 
to priests of other dioceses to perform the marriage ceremony in this 
diocese, as that belongs to the pastors. If, however, they do grant 
such authorization, without the pastor’s leave, it is quite valid. Nor 
is it licit for the assistant priest to officiate on any occasion at mar- 
riage in the parish without the pastor’s consent. 

III. The authorization, therefore, which Titius received from 
his friend, the assistant priest of St. Thaddeus, was valid, but illicit, 
as against the will of the pastor, and if Cajus had not been danger- 
ously ill and a marriage necessary without delay, Titius would have 
committed sin in marrying Cajus and Sempronia. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, Cajus’ illness rendered the marriage ceremony 
as performed by Titius both valid and licit. 

IV. The two small boys who were pressed into service as wit- 
nesses were competent, provided they were sufficiently aroused to 
understand what was going on. The new marriage law prescribes 
no qualifications for the witnesses. A minor who has reached the 
age of discretion, or a non-Catholic, may be a witness. 

N. B.—In order to be licit the marriage ceremony must be per- 
formed by the pastor of the bride, and not, as heretofore, by the 
pastor of either the bride or the bridegroom. In this the new disci- 
pline differs from the old. He is considered the pastor of the bride 
in whose parish she has actually resided for one month, whether 
her intention was to remain there one month or no. Even though 
she had not resided in the parish for one month, “a case of grave 
necessity excuses from the obligation of seeking permission from 
the pastor or ordinary of either party.” 

Titius, of course, must satisfy his conscience de statu libero of 
Cajus and Sempronia ; that is, that they are free from every canonical 
impediment, and if from another diocese they must bear with 
them letters de statu libero from the competent authority. The 
marriage fee must be returned to the pastor of the place where the 
marriage is performed or to the parish priest of the contracting 
parties. Titius should have sent the names of Cajus and Sem- 
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pronia and the witnesses to the pastor or assistant of St. Thaddeus 
parish, there to be entered on the marriage records. The decree says: 

“ix. After the celebration of a marriage, the parish priest, or 
he who takes his place, is to write at once in the book of marriages 
the names of the couple and of the witnesses, the place and day of 
the celebration of the marriage, and the other details, etc., and this 
even when another priest, delegated by the parish priest himself or 
by the ordinary, has assisted at the marriage.” In this latter case the 
delegated priest is bound, conjointly with the contracting parties, 
to provide that the marriage is inscribed as soon as possible in the 
prescribed books. 

It is also required by the new legislation that the marriage of 
Cajus and Sempronia be inscribed in the book of baptisms, opposite 
the record of their baptisms, and if they have been “baptized else- 
where, the parish priest who has assisted at the marriage is to 
transmit, either directly or through the episcopal curia, the an- 
nouncement of the marriage that has taken place, to the parish 
priest of the place where the person was baptized, in order that the 
marriage may be inscribed in the book of baptisms. 

“x. Parish priests who violate the rules thus far laid down 
are to be punished by their ordinaries, according to the nature and 
gravity of their transgression.” (Decree of the Congregation of 
the Council on marriage, August 2, 1907.) 
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The Beginnings of the Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes. By Mgr. 
L. Duchesne, D.D. Translated by Arnold Harris Matheso. (New York: 
Bensiger Bros.) 

This book of Mgr. Duchesne’s, which has long been a classic on the sub- 
ject in France, has had a varied career. Begun as lectures in the author’s 
classes, they were published as periodical articles and finally, after twelve 
years of prolonged study and revision, were given to the public in book 
form. Now we have them in English as a contribution to that /nternational 
Catholic Library which has met with such a general approbation. The work, 
which is based entirely on documents, travels on no a priori lines. There 
are no theories given. If the learned author is noted for anything, it is for 
his deep, fearless and judicial knowledge of facts. We cannot do better 
than give Mgr. Duchesne’s own words. He has endeavored “to explain the 
formation of the little pontifical state in the eighth century, and how the 
conditions under which it worked during the first three centuries of its 
existence are connected with the great religious conflicts in the time of 
Gregory VII.” 


The Inquisition. By E. Vacaudard. Translated by Bertrand L. Conway, 


C.S.P. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 
The sub-title of this book is “A Critical and Historical Study of the 


Coercive Power of the Church,” and any one who knows the scholarship 
of M. Vacaudard will readily understand the scope of the book. The work 
is divided into periods: I-IV Centuries; From Valentinian I to Theodosius 
II; A. D. 1100-1250; Gratian to Innocent III; Gregory IX and Frederic 
II; Development of the Inquisition—Innocent IV and the Use of Torture. 
The remaining chapters deal with the Theologians, Canonists, Casuists, The 
Inquisition in Operation, and finally a “Criticism of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Inquisition.” ‘Thus, one can see that the field is well covered. 
So far as we know every point of importance has been touched upon, and 
where the matter does not seem sufficiently extensive, the author and the 
translator have given many footnotes and references for further study. 
Every page, nay, every line in the book shows study, and we venture to say 
that M. Vacaudard has documentary evidence for every statement. More- 
over he has, as he says himself, undertaken the study in a spirit of absolute 
honesty and sincerity. “A Catholic apologist fails in his duty to-day if he 
writes merely to edify the faithful. Granting that the history of the In- 
quisition will reveal things we never dreamt of, our prejudices must not 
prevent an honest facing of the facts.” This is the spirit of the book 
throughout. The translation has been well done and we feel that we owe 
Father Conway a debt of gratitude for making this book possible for our 
English readers. 


Defense of the Seven Sacraments by Henry VIII. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.) 
The new edition of a very famous book has been given to us by Rev. 
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Louis O’Donovan, S.T.L., antl has been honored with a preface by His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. We have here in a convenient volume both 
the Latin text of Henry’s great book and the thorough English translation, 
Every one knows the character of the book, its purpose and the sublime 
honor granted to the English monarch for the work, hence we need say 
nothing on that score. What we would particularly commend is the timeli- 
ness of this edition. At the moment, the English Church is in the throes 
of a new birth. Earnest and honest souls are seeking the truth and longing 
for the right. They want the Sacraments, and they know that these life- 
giving sources are not found within their own borders. The twaddle about 
the English Church “washing her face” does not satisfy even the ordinary 
Anglican. Hence, we are glad that Henry’s book is made available for the 
general reader. 


History of St. Vincent de Paul. By Mgr. Bougaud. Translated by Rev: 
Joseph Brady, C.M. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The apostle of charity is a living force to-day. Whether we find his 
influence in his priests, in the sisters of charity, or in the confraternity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, the spirit is always the same. In our own country 
we can, perhaps, study this spirit at great advantage, but if we want to know 
the source and inspiration of the entire system it is always better to go 
back to the original. There have been many volumes written on St. Vincent 
de Paul in French, and not a few in English, but we can safely say that 
Mgr. Bougaud’s “History” outranks them all. The translation in the present 
instance has been well done, and we hope that the book may have the wide 
circulation it deserves. We recommend it particularly to the Vincentians 
of the country. Every council should encourage its members to buy and 
study the life of St. Vincent de Paul. : 


Qualities of a Good Superior. Edited by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

This volume, which has been compiled chiefly from the works of the Ven. 
Father Champagnat, founder of the Little Brothers of Mary, will meet 
with approval among religious. It treats, of course, of the duties of religious 
superiors, but it also deals with the virtues and qualities which every re- 
ligious must have in order to be worthy of the holy state. For superiors 
in particular the book will prove to be a guide in many ways. It will 
apart from the lessons of personal sanctification, give many good points and 
directions for the training and formation of young aspirants and subjects. 
One of Father Champagnat’s greatest works was.in this special line. He 
had to deal with many difficult and delicate situations, and his methods 
as given here should help many a troubled superior and master of novices. 





NOTES 


Correction—The author of the discourse on “The Authority of the Church 
to make Laws,” on page 543 in our April issue, is the Right Rev. Canon John 
S. Vaughan. By printer’s error it was credited to the Right Rev. James 
Bellord, D.D. 








































NOTES iii 


The American Journal of Sociology, treating of the problem of civilization 
in the twentieth century, says: “In the sphere of religion the organizing ten- 
dency has recently become prominent. This is shown in the union of certain 
denominations for more effective religious work, and in the closer association 
of all denominations for more effective philanthropic work. It is, indeed, high 
time for the clergy to make an effort to regain their lost prestige. The clergy 
were once the most cultured class in society, and, consequently, the natural 
leaders of thought. But they have long since fallen from grace. They are 
now but imitators, and imitators, as Plato would say, who are twice or 
thrice removed. They are still a conservative force in the community, but 
have ceased to be a progressive force. Their mantle has fallen upon the 
scientist, the educator, and the journalist. These are but poor Elishas, how- 
ever; they do not speak as ‘the man of God.’ The clergy ought to reassert 
their rights. And when they speak again with authority—the authority of 
inspiration and truth, rather than that of legend or tradition—the people 
will be only too eager to hear them. The present movement for greater 
union is the promise of a new and brighter day in this regard.” 


An article in the South African Church Quarterly Review well worthy of 
the careful consideration of every thoughtful Catholic is entitldd “The 
Pope and Modernism.” It puts before its readers, whether they be Anglicans 
or adherents of other denominational sects, a well-balanced analysis of the 
absorbing religious question of the hour, and censures where it proves 
censure is due, while it praises the head of Christ’s Church for the timely 
and fearless stand he has taken in his effort to restore all things to Christ, 
and to keep all that belongs to Christ by the solemn condemnation of all 
that tends to destroy the fulness and purity of the faith once delivered to 
the saints. Now that the noise and the smoke are clearing away it becomes 
more and more evident that the Holy Father’s action was both timely and 
necessary. Men have had time to use their reason, and we are not at all 
taken by surprise when from every side pour in expressions of approval and 
adhesion. It was surmised by some timid ones that those outside of the 
fold would be at one in their ready refusal to see anything of value in the 
Encyclical or in the Syllabus of Pius X. A happy disappointment has taken 
hold of their souls. Non-Catholic organs have been as earnest and as force- 
ful in their attitude of approval as the most filial could wish for. There has 
been no complaint that the freedom of legitimate study hitherto granted to 
Catholic scholars has been destroyed. Catholic scholars are as free within 
normal bounds as they have ever been. One must bear in mind that in the 
past those who have gone astray themselves and brought others with them 
have been for the most part men of learning—men who came to think that 
the Church existed for nothing but for learning, and who, in the course of 
time, could not accept the control the Church deemed necessary to place 
upon them. 

It is then a source of gratification to see the note of unanimity in favor 
of the action of Pius X in the many articles that have appeared within the 
last few months from the pens of non-Catholic writers. With nothing urging 
them to approve but their singleness of purpose and their love for Chris- 
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tianity, whose interests they ever desire to advance, their words come to 
us with striking force, and their attitude would but serve to cement our own 
steadfast adhesion to and devoted reverence for our Holy Father. Let us 
quote from Dean Wirgman’s article: 

“It is impossible for any thoughtful Christian to dismiss lightly the action 
of Pius X with regard to what he officially terms ‘Modernism.’ The impor- 
tance to Christendom of the Pope’s action is conditioned by the unique posi- 
tion which he occupies. That position can not be ignored by any thoughtful 
person, whether he be a Christian or an agnostic. Dean Stanley felt this, 
though he did not believe in an Apostolic ministry at all. . . . The 
Syllabus and Encyclical of Pius X against Modernism deserve the respect- 
ful attention of all Christian people, because the Pope by these formal and 
official utterances, is ‘resisting the progress of heresy by formal condem- 
nations.’ 

“We recognize in the condemned teachings much that has unhappily been 
taught without official rebuke in the Church of England. But it was high 
time for the Pope to speak out, and the ‘Modernists’ will have to renounce 
their heresies or take the consequences. The Encyclical deals with the 
‘Modernist’ as a philosopher, a believer, a theologian, an historian, a critic, 
an apologist, and a reformer. It incidentally deals with the crude pantheism 
which Mr. Campbell borrowed from the ‘Modernists, and it is as a whole 
the most valuable antidote yet published to the new theology. 

“Tt contains also some wholesome words against a very common tendency 
of the age. According to this tendency, ‘history not less than science is 
occupied solely with phenomena, and therefore both God and any divine in- 
tervention in human affairs are to be relegated to the domain of faith as 
exclusively belonging to it.’ According to this idea the domain of faith 
has nothing to do with historical facts such as the Virgin Birth and the 
Resurrection. ‘If then anything is treated of in which there is a double 
element, divine and human, such as Christ, the Church, the Sacraments, 
and the like, it is to be divided and separated in such a manner, that what 
is human is to be assigned to history, and what is divine to faith. Hence 
the common distinction amongst Modernists between the historic Christ 
and the Christ of faith, the Church of history and the Church of faith, 
the Sacraments of history and the Sacraments of faith.’ This is ‘Loisyism’ 
within the Roman Communion and the false philosophy of Ritschl without 
its pale. In future centuries the action of Pope Pius X will be judged 
upon its true issues. Nothing could be less fair than the attitude of the 
Guardian and Church Times in this matter. No synopsis of the Syllabus 
appeared in either paper. It was condemned unheard, and the manner of its 
condemnation narrows us to two issues. Either the Guardian and Church 
Times have become ‘Modernist,’ and favor the doctrines of Anti-Christ 
which the Syllabus and Encyclical condemn; or else they are both of them 
so hopelessly ‘anti-papal’ that they can not believe that the Pope has acted 
as a true and loyal defender of the Catholic faith. 

“In the present stage of the world’s history the issues are being rapidly 
narrowed to a bitter and final conflict between Christ and Anti-Christ. ‘All 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity’ will have to be ranged under 
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one common banner. Christians will have to wage their deadly conflict 
with the world power, which veils itself as ‘modern thought’ and the ‘spirit 
of the age’ (as well as in such open atheism as that of the French Govern- 
ment) under new conditions. The old barriers of race and conflicting 
organizations must pass away. 

“Narrow hostility to the papacy must be supplanted by a desire to unite 
with that great communion which so loyally defends the historic faith— 
secondary issues, and quarrels which are the evil legacy of the Reformation, 
must be forgotten. Theological disputes about Episcopacy, Holy Orders and 
the Sacraments must be readjusted in view of the stupendous issue, Christ 
or Anti-Christ, Faith or unbelief, God or mammon. To ignore the vast in- 
fluence on the side of faith which the Pope has exercised by his recent action 
is to be blind indeed. God forbid that any of us, in the blindness of preju- 
dice, should obstinately say, ‘We see,’ and the sentence of the Lord be passed 
upon us, ‘Therefore your sin remaineth.’ ” 

The view as taken by the archdeacon and his words as quoted above are 
sufficient to show the lopsidedness of the position taken by the editor of the 
Expository Times, who, in a recent issue (in his notes on Professor Swete’s 
article in the Guardian of January 29), shows to what a silly and senti- 
mental position one may commit himself, when bigotry is allowed to point 
one’s way. “For (as the editor says) Professor Swete is at perfect liberty 
to speak his mind, neither urged by fear to conceal, nor driven by defiance 
to exaggerate. And then he is Professor Swete. He is Professor Swete. 
In this lies the value of the article. Is it nothing to the Pope that the 
Regius Professor of Divinity in one of the great English universities should 
answer him?” Assuredly not. Were Professor Swete Regius Professor in 
two, three or a dozen universities, his view pro and con would not affect 
in the least the attitude of the Holy Father. As a matter of history Popes 
have condemned in the past greater men than Regius Professors of English 
universities—kings—English kings have been condemned and excommuni- 
cated for their heretical, as well as their immoral, doctrines. No, sad td 
say, it is nothing, absolutely nothing to Pius X that he is answered or 
criticised by the Regius Professor of Divinity in the great English Uni- 
versity. As a fact worth mentioning Pius X has condemned in the present 
Encyclical men far more learned than the above mentioned Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. Men who could lead in their chosen fields where the 
Regius Professor would be glad to follow—and because they in all their 
learning had erred Pius X condemned them. The professor believes that 
“henceforth any attempt to impose doctrine from above will fail.” So 
much for self-constituted infallibility. Rejecting the infallible Church and 
our infallible Pope, the editor of the Expository Times would have us pin 
our faith to the prophetic uterance of an infallible (?) Regius Professor; 
but history is history, and from the data furnished by history we can safely 
conclude that long after the Regius Professor has ceased to be thought of 
the memory and encyclical of Pius X will be revered and cherished. “Upon 
thee,” said Christ to Peter, “will I build my church.” No mention was 
made of a Regius Professor. 
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“The social cost of crime, the enormous burden and the terrible burden to 
society demonstrate the importance of state regulation of the domestic 
relations. In a paper read before the annual congress of the National 
Prison Association in 1900, the writer discusses the share of the public 
expenses connected with the maintaining the police, the courts, the fees 
of witnesses, jurors and counsels, the prisons, the district attorney’s office, 
and the sheriff's office. He estimated the rate of crime taxation in the United 
States as at least $3.50 per capita in the cities and $1.00 per capita in the 
country, or a total of $200,000,000 each year. To this must be added the 
losses sustained through theft, forgery, burglary, arson and similar crimes. 
On the whole an annual sum of $400,000,000 is to be added to the yearly 
taxation caused by crime, an amount exceeding the entire cotton crop, or 
the entire wheat crop of the United States. Locks, bars, bolts, safes, burglar 
alarms, weapons and the numerous other means of social defense must be 
added as items of cost. Moreover, who can estimate the value of the more 
than ten thousand lives lost each year in the United States through murder, 
or the amount of suffering, agony, ruined homes and despair resulting from 
crime, and the constant terror in which all the people live?” The above 
quotation, taken from an article on the “Ethics of State Interference in the 
Domestic Relations” (Journal of Ethics), suggests, of course, a philosophical 
inquiry into the cause of crime; but aside from that it is suggestive of 
thoughts to be brought out in a sermon on the evil of sin. Again, how much 
greater would be the per capita and the total taxation for crime, if the 
greatest civilizing influence, the supremest moral force in the world, the 
Catholic Church, should in any way be prevented from accomplishing her 
Givine mission, the molding, the restraining, the upbuilding of the various 
elements composing the present day society? Our enemies have long since 
recognized the value of the Church as a message of peace and good will 
among men. 
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